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ASSETS 


Cash, Balances with Banks & 
Money at call . 


Govt. & semi-Govt. Se- 


(Lire) 


- 132,906,173,770 








Invest- curities & Treasury 
ments Bills . 68,546,625,988 
Other Securities 6,378,996, 397 
Contango, Advances on Securi- 
ties & Loans - 224,246,058,843 
Bills receivable . 123,449,103,253 
Sundry Accounts 2,223,290,435 
Premises, Furnitures & Fixtures I 
Customers’ Liability for Gua- 
rantees & Acceptances . 56,638,463,618 
614,388,712,305 
Securities — ~ Third 139,058,811,942 
Parties . ‘ 
Special cena Accounts 11,652,562 
Staff Assistance & Retirement 
Fund - Securities deposited 
by the Bank as Guarantee . 10,046,552,602 
763,505s729.411 


AUTONOMOUS SECTIONS FOR SPECIAL 


Capital : ‘ 
Ordinary Reserve ok . 


LIABILITIES 


I,150,000,000 
3,500,000,000 





4,650,000,000 


Deposits & Current Accounts 453,899,603,327 


Cheques in Circulation (assegni 
circolari) . 

Bills for oii : ‘ 

Guarantees & Acceptances for 
A/C of Customers . 

Sundry Accounts ; 

Staff individual Retirement ts. 
counts .  & Se 

Unearned Discount & alien 
unearned Income 

Profit . 


16,682,210,847 
20,926,976,492 


56,638,463,618 
48,732,735,030 


9,678,202,144 


2,652,895,238 
527,625,609 





Depositors of Securities . 

Accounts as special 
Accounts . ' 7 

Bank’s Securities guaranteeing 
Staff Assistance & Retirement 
Fund 





763,505,729,411 





614,388,712,305 


. 139,058,811,942 


11,652,562 


10,046,552,602 








CREDITS 


SECTION FOR CREDIT TO MEDIUM AND MINOR INDUSTRIES 


Capital, Reserves and Government Guarantee Fund L. 2,554,400,000 


SECTION FOR HOTEL AND TOURIST CREDIT 
Aggregate Capital and Reserves L. 626,668,784 


SECTION FOR CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT 


Capital and Reserves L. 2,562,310,900 - Government Guarantee L. 2,000,000,000 


SECTION FOR MORTGAGE CREDIT 
Aggregate Capital and Reserves L. 1,164,195,073 


SECTION FOR CINEMA CREDIT 


Aggregate Capital and Reserves L. 652,672,497 
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SUMMARY 


In November 1951 the Central Institute of Statistics carried out a series of censuses 
of which the need had been seriously felt in consequence of the marked changes in 
conditions wrought by the war. On November 4th the Population and Housing Cen- 
suses were taken and on November 5th the Census of Industry and Trade. The pre- 
vious Censuses for Population and Housing dated from 1935 and 1931 respectively, 
and that for Industry and Trade from 1937-40. The final and complete results of 
the new censuses are still in process of elaboration, but during 1952 and 1953 the 
Central Institute of Statistics made available in broad and summary form some of the 
preliminary results. 

The Population Census has already received comment in the April-June, 1953 
number of this Review (N. Feperict, Some Aspects of the Italian Demographic Situa- 
tion: The First Results of the 1951 Census). In the present number Prof. Benedetto 
Barberi examines certain aspects of the structure of the Italian economy as revealed by 
the new Census of Industry and Trade which differs in a number of respects from the 
earlier Censuses. It is in fact the first to give a systematic, uniform and simultaneous 
survey of the number and characteristics of the enterprises (the so-called « economic 
units») on the one hand, and the number and characteristics of the «local units » 
(i.e. factories, shops, etc.) in which the «economic units » conduct their business, on 
the other. Prof. Barberi’s article, entitled « The 1951 Census of Industry and Trade in 
Italy: Some Preliminary Results», is devoted to presenting and commenting on these 
data. 

The general analytical survey which the author gives of the various economic sectors 
provides the starting point for many observations. One theme, however, receives parti- 
cular emphasis: the role of small units, of artisan and similar type, which play a 
dominant part, especially in industry and trade, and more particularly in the South 
than in the North. Thus the author observes that « while it is undeniable that business 
enterprises of the artisan-type sometimes perform an essential function, it is also true that 
they rarely have the organisation, technique or business know-how which progress and 
the needs of society have made indispensable. These are, in general, the weak points of 
the Italian economic system and do much to account for the under-employment and low 
productivity which weigh so heavily on the country’s economic life ». 


Dr. Guido Carli, who has already made several contributions to this Review on the 
subject of the establishment and early developments of the European Payments Union, 
deals in this number with « Problems of E.P.U. and Italian Commercial Policy». In 
this new contribution he synthesizes the factors which have led to the present « crisis » 
in the E.P.U. and sets out some of the possible solutions: the replacement of the E.P.U. 
by a system of complete convertibility, or by one of partial convertibility; or the modifi- 
cation of the E.P.U. in the sense of obliging the member countries to liquidate persistent 
debtor positions in convertible currency. 

Looking at the particular situation of Italy, the author favours a commercial policy 
which is clearly non-discriminatory not only in respect of imports but also in respect of 
exports. The position of Italy in the E.P.U., he observes, will probably continue to be a 
debtor one for some considerable time, carrying with it the obligation to make full 
payment in gold or convertible currency. From this point of view both the areas included 
in the E.P.U. and the areas which are outside but have convertible currencies, and with 
which Italy has an adverse balance of payments, may be considered by Italy as a single 
unit; there is thus no case for discriminating between them. 

On the other hand, the increasingly keen competition which is evident both within 
the E.P.U. area and in the areas with convertible currencies confirms the necessity of 
expanding the volume of trade with the other areas. And this necessity gives increased 
actuality to the problem of freeing our international trade from the restrictions which 
limit it vis-d-vis certain countries. « A condition for the continuation of the liberalisa- 
tion of imports » he concludes « is the ” liberalisation of exports” ». 
















Prof. G. U. Papi here publishes a third article on the subject of the integration of 
European markets. In his first article (this Review No. 18, 1952) the author gave us a 
critical examination of some of the proposed plans for European economic integration and 
suggested that the steps taken in this direction ought to be gradual. 

In his second article (this Review No. 26, 1953) he indicated a set of principles which 
he thought should form the basis for the effective organisation of European markets both 
agricultural and non-agricultural. 

In the present article, entitled « The Regional Approach Towards the Expansion of 
World Trade », the author treats some of the more controversial aspects of the mechanism 
proposed — a mechanism which does not tend to create a European bloc but which, being 
based on the principle of free competition, is destined to facilitate and not obstruct the 
expansion of world trade. 

** 


The article of Prof. Bruno Foa on « The Italian Economy: Growth Factors and 
Bottlenecks », provides a broad survey of the Italian economy, pointing to some of the 
historical factors, to its characteristic features at the present time, and to problems of 
development. The author describes his purpose as one not of offering a description of 
Italian economic history, but of stressing factors in the Italian experience which are 
relevant to the problem of economic growth seen in general terms. The analysis of the 
Italian case presents special difficulties in so far as the progress of the Italian economy 
cannot be traced to a few easily individualised and spectacular factors, relating either 
to the environment or to the behaviour of entrepreneurs, investors, or consumers, but 
appears rather to be the result of an intricate series of contrasting elements, to no single 
one of which can be attributed a predominant role. 

Using the same method of analysis, the last part of the article considers the process 
of development in the Italian economy in the post-war period, dealing especially with 
the problems of the deficit in the balance of payments, and of the attempt to pursue a 
systematic investment policy aimed at accelerating the growth of national income, dimin- 
ishing the structural disequilibrium between North and South, and absorbing the 
unemployed. 


Mr. S.B. Saul’s article on « The Historical Development of Anglo-Italian Trade » 
describes the way in which the pattern of trade between Italy and the United Kingdom 
has reacted to the pace and character of economic growth in each of the two countries. 
He begins by giving a brief account of the character of trade between the two countries 
up to the middle of the last century, but concentrates mainly on developments since 
that time. 

For the pre-1914 period the author traces the changes in the volume and composition 
of British exports to Italy after 1850, under the influence of industrialisation, of Italian 
tariff policy, of the growth of German competition, and of the developments in Italian 
economic activity. He goes on to describe, insofar as the statistics allow, the main lines 
of development in British imports from Italy. He also gives a brief sketch of the pre- 
1914 pattern of surpluses and deficits of Britain and Italy, with various countries. 

Regarding developments in the inter-war period, he points to the effects of the 
Italian tariff of 1921, to the fall in the share of the United Kingdom in Italian import 
trade (especially owing to the loss of her competitive position in the coal trade), and the 
decline in the U.K. export surplus with Italy, which were evident in the twenties, and 
finally, to the all-round decline in Anglo-Italian trade which took place in the latter 
half of the thirties. He concludes with a summary of the shifts in the net Anglo-Italian 
trading position since the Second World War. 





The Banca Nazionale del Lavoro assumes no responsibility for opinions or facts stated by authors 
whose contributions are published in the present Review. 
All communications regarding the Review should be addressed to Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, 
Ufficio Studi, Roma, Via Vittorio Veneto, 119. 
Editor: Dott. Luic: Certani - Ufficio Studi, Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 
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The 1951 Census of Industry and Trade in Italy: 


Some Preliminary Results 


by 


BENEDETTO BARBERI 


1. — The census of industry and trade 
which was taken by the Central Institute 
of Statistics on 5th November, 1951, is in 
several respects more interesting than the 
two previous censuses of 1927 and 1937-1940. 
For the first time it simultaneously recorded 
in a systematic and uniform manner: 


(a) the number of companies, corpo- 
rations and individual enterprises engaged in 
trade and industry (the so called « economic 
units »); 


(b) the number of the « local units » i.e. 
the number of establishments (factories, shops, 
etc.) through which the «economic units » 
conduct their business. 


The last pre-war census of 1937-40 did 
not show the number of either the « economic 
units » or the « local units », one reason being 
that the methods of collecting the data varied 
as between the various trades and branches 
of economic activity. Still less did it give a 
true picture of the size and other characteris- 
tics of the « economic units », partly because 
the work of collecting the data was spread 
out over about four years. 

The 1927 census had done no more than 
assemble a few facts about what were called 
industrial and trading «operating units » 
(esercizi). These were not precisely defined, 
but roughly corresponded, at least in some 
branches of activity, to what were after- 
wards called « technical units », 

The purpose of the 1951 census was, as 
we have said, to record both the number of 
«economic units» (i.e. the number of busi- 





ness enterprises) engaged in the several bran- 
ches of economic activity, and the number of 
the corresponding «local units». Data were 
in fact collected separately but concurrently 
both with respect to the business enterprises, 
and to the «local units». The collection of 
the two sets of data was closely coordinated. 
Each «economic unit » was required by the 
questionnaire to ‘.st the names of the « local 
units» belonging to it, stating the nature 
of the operation or business conducted and 
the total number of persons employed. These 
data had to agree with those produced by 
the questionnaires that were sent to each 
«local unit ». 

In this way the variety of economic activ- 
ities other than farming was reduced to a 
system in which the facts collected could be 
checked and counter-checked, so as to mini- 
mize the risk of duplication or omission. 
And in view of the further checks which 
were applied at a later stage, there is reason 
to suppose that the census did in fact give 
a quite reliable picture of Italy’s commercial 
and industrial structure. The preliminary 
data of the census have already been made 
known (1); further publications which are 
to follow shortly, will give the final and 
complete results. 

The attention of students of the subject 
is likely to be drawn first and foremost 
to the figures relating to the number and 
characteristics of the «economic units». As 


(1) Isrrruto Cenrrate pi Statistica, II] Censimento generale 
dell’Industria e del Commercio, Dati preliminari sulle Ditte, 
Rome, 1953. 
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was remarked above, these figures are being 
published for the first time in Italy, and have 
seldom been recorded in censuses of industry 
and trade in other countries either. 

The purpose of this article is to give a 
brief survey of these figures. The first part 
will deal with the legal form and size of the 
business enterprises, classified by main bran- 
ches of economic activity. The second part 
will deal with: (a) the « geographical spread » 
of the business enterprises in one or more 
communes, provinces or regions; and (b) the 
extent of their specialisation in one or more 
branches of activity. 


|. - Legal Form and Size of Enterprises. 


2. — From many points of view the most 
distinctive characteristic of an enterprise is 
its legal form. 

The most elementary type is that of the 
« individual enterprise » operated by an indi- 
vidual physical person, normally the owner. 
Next come «informal partnerships » (societa 
di fatto), that is business enterprises between 
individuals who both own and work in the 
firm; and finally there are the more formal 
types of legal organisation in the shape of 
companies established and regulated under the 
general law. At the summit of the last group 
— which includes also cooperative societies 
(cooperative) and limited partnerships (societa 
in accomandita) — are the joint stock com- 
panies (societ2 per azioni) which are the 
typical product of capitalist society. 

From the legal point of view the 1951 
census divides business enterprises into three 
groups: (a) companies (imprese societarie); 
(b) public and other corporations (Enti) (2); 
and (c) individual enterprises (ditte indivi- 


(2) The distinction between «companies » and « corpora- 
tions » is drawn exclusively on a juridical basis. Thus, for 
instance, the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro — which is not a 
joint-stock company — is classified under « public corpora- 
tions », while the three Banks of « national interest » having 
been organised in the form of joint stock companies, are 
classified as « companies ». Nevertheless, the Banca Nazionale 
del Lavoro and the three Banks of national interest perform 
substantially the same type of work (as commercial banks), and 
their capital is, directly or indirectly, owned by the Govern- 
ment. Indeed, the capital of the three Banks of national 
interest is owned by a public corporation (I.R.1. - Istituto per 


Banca Nazionale del 










Lavoro 


duali). In their turn, the companies are sub- 
divided into: 1) joint-stock companies, coope- 
rative societies, and limited partnerships; and 
2) others (mainly informal partnerships - so- 
cieta di fatto). Corporations have been classi- 
fied as «public corporations» and « other 
corporations » (3). 

As regards their structure, the business 
enterprises covered by the census have been 
classified in two main groups: (a) those of 
an industrial type and (b) those of artisan 


type (4). 


Finally, as regards the kind of economic 
activity three groups of enterprises are distin- 
guished: (a) those engaged in industry (which 
includes mining, manufacturing, construction 
and electricity gas and water); (b) those en- 


la ricostruzione industriale) and the capital of the Banca Na- 
zionale del Lavoro is owned by the Treasury. 

This article on the other hand draws no distinction be- 
tween «enterprises belonging to the private sector » of the 
national economy and « enterprises belonging to the public 
sector » — a distinction depending on whether the capital of 
the undertakings belongs to private individuals or to public bo- 
dies (the Treasury, the I.R.I., the Provinces, Communes, etc.). 

(3) The heading « public corporations » is inclusive of 
government corporations and public law corporations, as, for 
instance, that of the State Monopolies, the State Railways, 
the Postal, Telegraph and Telephone Services, the Bank of 
Italy, Public Law Banks, and the Concerns operated by 
Regional, Provincial and Communal Administrations. 

« Other Corporations » is a heading inclusive of the Sav- 
ings Banks, corporate and religious, etc. bodies formed to 
operate the economic activities in which they are engaged 
(cinemas, theatres, public caterers, etc.), as well as associa- 
tions formed by private persons for the upkeep of roads, land 
reclamation works, etc, 

(4) The distinction between enterprises of industrial type 
and enterprises of artisan type was introduced for the first 
time in a systematic and uniform manner, in the 1951 census. 

The distinctive features were defined during the prepa- 
ratory stage of the Census, in conformity with the proposals 
made by a special study committee on which sat the associa- 
tions and bodies concerned. The Committee drew up a list 
of the economic activities carried on by craftsmen, and noted 
some of the fundamental features which characterise them in 
the different branches of activity. 

In conformity with the principles thus laid down, the 
enterprises of artisan-type were identified by taking into ac- 
count the following features: (a) the business must be engaged 
in one of the economic activities included in the list drawn 
up; (6) the number of employees (i.e. of persons engaged in 
the work apart from members of the owner’s family who assist 
him, and apprentices) must come within that fixed for cath 
group; (c) the head of the business must be personally engaged 
in the work, working at it with his own hands in a conti- 
nuous way; (d) the output must not be in the nature of mass 
production; (ec) the business, with few exceptions, must not 
be organised as a Company; (f) apart from some rare excep 
tions, the business must be carried on in one « local unit» 
only. 
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gaged in transports and communication; and 
(c) those engaged in trade, banking and finance, 
insurance and the rendering of services. 


A) Industry. — The data relating to the 
enterprises engaged in industry are shown 
in Table I. As will be seen, it shows that 
little more than 45 per cent of the enter- 
prises of an industrial type (as opposed to 
those of artisan type) are in the form of com- 
panies, but they account for as much as 
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cent); the few artisan-type enterprises orga- 
nized in corporate form (3.7 per cent) consist 
in great part of «informal partnerships » 
(societa di fatto). 

It will thus be seen that the most import- 
ant part of the Italian industrial system is 
represented by something over 10,000 enter- 
prises of joint-stock type. At the thime of the 
census, these enterprises employed just under 


1,800,000 persons out of the 3 million work- 























BUSINESS ENTERPRISES IN INDUSTRIAL SECTOR BY LEGAL FORM Taste I 
seers | 
Business enterprises 
pe Total 
Industrial type Artisan type 
' | pee 
No, Employees | No. Employees} No, Employees 
— a a ee | 
| A) Absolute figures 
Companies , | 49,271 2,457,844 19,690 | 50,703 | 68,961 2,508,547 
a) Joint-stock companies, cooperative socie- 
ties, and limited partnerships . 11,277 1,782,669 | — _ 11,277 | 1,782,669 
Hehe @.. -. +. see oe | B7ROE 675,175 19,690 | §0,703 | 57,684 725,878 
Public and other corporations . . ... | 1,895 81,334 — | — | 1,895 81,334 
Individual enterprises | §7,646 651,961 512,100 | 802,701 | 569,746 1,454,662 
Total. 108,812 3,191,139 531,790 | 853,404 | 640,602 4,944,543 
B) Percentages 
oo ee ee a 45-3 77.0 | 3-7 509 10.8 | 62.0 
a) Joint-stock companies, cooperative socie- | 
ties, and limited partnerships. . . . 10.4 55-9 — _-- 1.8 441 
SMELT. «6 iS te esl 349 21.1 37 | 59 9.0 1729 
Public and other corporations .... . 107 2.6 _ _ 0.3 2.0 
Individual enterprises . . ...... 53.0 20.4 96.3 | O41 88.9 36.0 
aa. 2 a, Le Re eA NC ee 
100.0 100,0 100,0 100.0 100,0 


} FOOSE. 6:98 '. 100.0 


(a) Mainly informal partnerships (societd di fatto). 


77 per cent of the persons employed. With- 
in this group the joint-stock companies ac- 
count for only just over 10 per cent of all 
the «industrial » enterprises, but for about 
56 per cent of all the employed persons. The 
femaining companies largely consist of in- 
formal partnerships, the nature of which is 
really closer to that of «individual enter- 
prises » than to that of joint-stock companies. 

Among the enterprises of artisan type 
those owned by individuals are in the majority 
(96.3 per cent) and account also for the 
majority of the persons employed (94.1 per 





ing for enterprises of an industrial type, or 
out of the 4 million or thereabouts employed 
in both industrial and artisan type enterprises. 

It is further interesting to see that in 
industrial sector the establishments run by 
public corporations are a small minority, 
both as to number of « economic units » (0.3 
per cent) and as to number of employees 


(2 per cent). 
B) Transport and Communications. — 


As appears from the figures in Table II, the 
position in transports and communications is 












































Companies sents 
a) Joint-stock companies, cooperative socie- 
ties, and limited partnerships . . 
fA re eee ae ae ae 2 
Public and other corporations 
Individual enterprises 


Total. . 


QGompenies . 0.5 2s tw 0 ee 
a) Joint-stock companies, cooperative socie- 
ties, and limited partnerships. . . . 
Pe OS occ c « eee + * 
Public and other corporations 
Individual enterprises 





Total. 


(a) See note (a) Table I. 


phone services. 


the figures in Table III. 


very different. It is true that the ratio of 
enterprises of industrial type in each legal 
form to the total number of enterprises is 
about the same as in industry. If however 
we rank the various forms according to the 
number of persons employed, the first place 
belongs to the enterprises conducted by public 
corporations, with more than 62 per cent 
of all the employed persons, while the im- 
portance of joint stock companies is compara- 


1,247 
40431 
110 


7»376 
13,164 


tively small (30.5 per cent). These figures 
reflect the fact that the field of transports 
and communications is dominated by the 
State Railways and the Government agencies 
conducting the postal, telegraphic and tele- 


C) Trade, Banking and Finance, and 
Insurance. — Features different from those 
described above are found among enterprises 
operating in the fields of trade, banking and 
finance, and insurance, as may be seen from 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION ENTERPRISES BY LEGAL FORM 





Business Enterprises 


Industrial type 


A) Absolute figures 
5,678 


B) Percentages 


56.0 | 7:3 


43-1 | 3005 
| 

955 2302 

33-6 | 793 

9 | 62.2 

100,0 100,0 





Employees 


151,276 


115,323 
35953 
308,939 
36,422 


496,637 








In wholesale trade the incorporated enter- 
prises amount to about 21 per cent of the 
total; but those which operate over the entire 
country are a small minority both as to the 
number of units and of number of employees. 
The role of public and other corporations is | 
also negligible. The prevalent types of busi- 
ness units in the wholesale trade are in fact 
individual firms (imprese individual) (78.7 per 
cent of the total number, and 54 per cent as 
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Taste Il 
Total 
Artisan type 
No. Employees | No, Employees 
——————|\-————_ — 
| 2,285 5.256 | 7963 | 156,532 
_ — 1,247 | 115,323 
2,285 5,256 6,716 | 41,209 
_ _ 110 308,939 
| 42386 | 53.454 | 49,762 | 89,876 
44,671 | 58,710 | 57,835 | 5559347 
Sel 920 13.8 28,2 
_ _ 2-2 20.8 
5-1 9.0 11.6 | 724 
_ _ o2 | 55-6 
| 9409 91.0 86,0 16,2 
100,0 100,0 100,0 100,0 


to employees) or corporate enterprise of the 
more elementary kind, mostly informal part- 
nerships (societa di fatto). 

Retail trade has all the features of artisan- 
type activity, some 94 per cent of the firms 











being owned by individuals, and accounting 


for a little over 84 per cent of all the persons 
employed. 
In banking and finance, and insurance, 
the joint-stock companies represent 14 per 
cent of the total, with something over 42 . 
per cent of all the persons employed. They 
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are followed at a short distance by the enter- 
prises conducted by public and other corpo- 
rations (7.9 per cent of the total number of 
economic units and 41 per cent as to number 
of employees). The number of individual 
firms is remarkably high (71 per cent of the 
total). They account, however, for 13 per 
cent only of the employees, and are largely 
agencies working on commission, especially 
in insurance. 
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cent), and relatively unimportant in the other 
branches of activity. Judged by the same cri- 
terion the « public and other corporations » 
are the dominant form (55.6 per cent), in 
the field of transports and communications, 
and the individual firms in wholesale and 
retail trade (54 per cent and 84.2 per cent 
respectively). 

It is difficult to say whether, and to 
what extent, those differences result from 


Taste Ill 


COMMERCIAL, BANKING AND FINANCE, INSURANCE AND SERVICES ENTERPRISES BY LEGAL FORM 














Wholesale trade 


j ———— 


7, 2s 3.8 | 


Banking, Finance 


Retail trade, auxiliary onl Qemseien 


activities and sundry | 
services | 





























No. Employees | No. Employees No, Employees | 
— _ — — — —— | | - 
A) Absolute figures 
Companies a ee ce ‘ 13,641 103,666 39929 | 212,074) 1,934 | 74,161 
a) Joint-stock companies, cooperative socie- 
ties, and limited partnerships . 2,362 40,932 | 9,508 | 91,360 1,264 | 68,403 
5) others (a) . 11,279 62,734 30,421 120,714| 670 | 5.758 | 
Public and other corporations . . .. . 26 488 | 5,131 | 23,084! 722 66,412 | 
Individual enterprises 50,421 122,433 658,622 | 1,251,568 6,522 20,847 
on a a ‘ } | | | 
Total. 64,088 226,587 | 703,682 | 1,486,726, 9,178 | 161,420 
B) Percentages 
Cimgme oi 8 8S kK ee Bh es 21.3 45.8 507 143. 2161 46.0 
a) Joint-stock companies, cooperative socie- 
ties, and limited partnerships. . . . 307 18,1 1.4 6.2 1308 42.4 
Sethe). - 2 2 es we tw we 17.6 27-7 4-3 8.1 7-3 3.6 
Public and other corporations . . .. . ive 0.2 0.7 1.5 7-9 4lel 
Individual enterprises . . . ... +. 78.7 54.0 93-6 84.2 71.0 12.9 
Teeet.'. és 100,0 100.0 100,0 100,0 100,0 100.0 


(a) See note (a) Table I. 


3. — To sum up (see Tables I, Il and Ill) 
the enterprises in joint stock form, which 
include cooperative societies and limited part- 
nerships, account for about 2 per cent of the 
total number of enterprises engaged in in- 
dustry, transports, communications and trade, 
and for 14 per cent of those in banking and 
finance, and insurance. Judged however by 
the number of persons employed, the joint 
stock form is most important in the field of 
industry (44.1 per cent) and in the field of 
ing and finance, and insurance (46 per 





the inherent nature of the various activities, 
or whether they are due to retarded develop- 
ment in certain sectors. There is some 
evidence suggesting that this latter explana- 
tion may be the correct one, at least with 
respect to wholesale and retail trade. 
Another related matter on which we shall 
merely touch is the great importance of 
artisan-type enterprises in industry and retail 
trade: in the latter sector virtually all the 
individual firms can be said to be of this 
type. While it is undeniable that business 
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enterprises of the artisan-type sometimes 
perform an essential function, it is also true 
that they rarely have the organisation, tech- 
nique or business know-how which progress 
and the needs of society have made indispen- 
sable. These are, in general, the weak points 
of the Italian economic system and do much 
to account for the under-employment and 
low productivity which weigh so heavily on 
the country’s economic life. 


4. — In connection with the legal form 
of the enterprises it is worth glancing briefly 
also at their distribution in terms of the 
number of the «local units». The data on 
this point are contained in Table IV. This 
shows that the great majority of enterprises 
of all types (96.2 per cent, with 57.5 per cent 
of employees) have only one «local unit ». 
Among joint stock enterprises, however, the 
number of persons employed tends to be 
greater in those with several «local units » 
— a fact which is noteworthy from the 
social as well as the economic point of view. 


Companies. 


5. — We may now consider the corporate 
enterprises (companies). It is well known 
that because of the advantages offered by 
this kind of business organisation, and espe- 
cially by joint-stock form, companies have 
been subject to various kinds of abuse. There 
are for instance enterprises which are joint- 
stock companies only nominally, while in 
reality they are individual businesses, the 
shares being owned entirely by members of 
the same family or even by a single individual. 
This applies especially to the smaller enter- 
prises. With a view to clearing up this 
point it may be useful to look at the enter- 
prises in question in terms of the number 
of persons whom they employ. 


A) Companies in Industry. — Some data 
regarding these will be found in Table V. 
The top section classifies the enterprises 
according to the number of employees. As 
can be seen, the number of enterprises chan- 
ges inversely with the number of employees. 
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The enterprises with only two employees 
account for 27 per cent of the total, while 
those with over 1,000 employees account for 
0.4 per cent. However, the former represent 
1.3 per cent of total employment, and the 
latter 38.5 per cent. 

As regards the distribution of employees, 
there is however a clear difference between 
the two types of companies: among those 
of joint-stock type, the mass of the employees 
is concentrated in the large enterprises, where- 
as this fact does not occur to the same extent 
among the informal partnerships. From this 
it may be inferred that at least some thous- 
ands of « informal companies » may be of the 
fictitious kind already inentioned; but it is not 
to be excluded that even some larger joint- 
stock companies may belong to this category. 

The lower part of the Table classifies the 
enterprises by branches of activity. These 
figures need no special explanation. They 
are sufficient by themselves to give an idea 
of how the enterprises are distributed between 
industrial sectors: the manufacturing indus- 
tries account for 85 per cent of the total 
and engineering industries (23.1 of the num- 
ber and 29 per cent of the employees), fol- 
lowed by the textile industries (11.4 per cent 
of the number and 23.3 per cent of the em- 
ployees); and, at great distance, by chemical 
and foodstuff industries. 


B) Companies in Trade, Banking and 
Finance, and Insurance. — As shown by 
Table VI, the distribution of enterprises 
according to the number of persons employed 
is similar to that found in the industrial 
field. The only significant difference is that 
the concentration of employees in the larger 
enterprises is smaller — a fact which would 
seem to be due to the inherent character of 
these forms of activity. 

The lower part of the Table again shows 
the enterprises classified by branches of eco- 
nomic activity. 


6. — In view of the important economic 
and social aspects of the matter, it is signi- 
ficant to consider the distribution of com- 











































1) By number of employees 
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2) By branches of economic activity 
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2) By branches of economic activity 


Mining industries . 
Manufacturing industries 
Foodstuffs and tobacco 
Hides and skins 
Textiles and on: 
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Printing, phono ‘and photo ‘reproduction 


Total. 


Iron, steel and engineering . 


Processing of non-metallic ores 
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Building industries 


Electricity, gas, and water industries 


(a) See note (a) Table I, - 
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A) Absolute figures 
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B) Percentages 
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TABLE 
Others (a) Total 
No, Employees Employees 
— ——_— = 
17,108 39,959 | 18,649 | 33,064 
17,618 66,759 18,603 | 70,571 
9342 79740 10,452 79477 
11,058 | 243,859 | 14,711 3379999 
1,662 115,833 3,322 220,843 
843 | 146,765 2,791 573,831 
35 24,189 325 231,516 
18 26,774 308 961,246 
57:684 725,878 68,961 | 2,508,547 
1,234 17,114 1,598 70,111 
50,762 580, 362 59,071 2,131,745 
12,321 96,235 14,009 197,870 
776 95573 919 21,854 | 
6,242 133,886 7,862 584,253 
9,137 62,253 9,638 86,365 
492 10,433 667 495797 
1,919 20,931 2,402 47,217 
13,867 | 155,561 | 15,910 727752 
3,284 54,868 3890 141,501 
1,772 20,840 2,633 | 239,846 
952 15,782 1,141 38,260 
5,070 126,094 7.141 238,649 
618 2,308 1,051 68,042 | 
57,684 | 725,878 | 68,961 2,508,547 
296 493 27.0 1.3 
30.5 9.2 27.0 2.8 
16,2 907 152 302 
19.2 33-6 2163 1365 
29 16.0 405 8.8 
1.5 20,2 4-1 22.9 
O.I 303 0.5 9,2 
37 0.4 38.3 
100.0 100,0 100.0 100,0 
2! 204 2.3 28 
88.0 799 85.7 85.0 
2104 132 2063 7-9 
143 103 1.3 0.9 
10.8 18.4 1164 2303 
15.8 8.6 14.0 | 304 
0.9 1.4 1,0 | 1.9 
393 2.9 305 1.9 
24.0 2164 | 2361 29.0 
5-7 76 5.6 5.6 
3.1 29 308 9.6 
167 2.2 167 1.65 
8.8 1704 10.3 95 
il 03 17 2.7 
100,0 100.0 100.0 100,0 
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Taste VI 


Total 





Employees 






































j No. Employees No. | Employees} No. 
| ‘ 
A) Absolute figures 
1) By number of employees ) fg 
-Up to 2 employees 6,305 99375 18,684 32,641 | 24.989 42,016 
| from 305 employees 3132 11,496 15,708 57:775 | 18,840 69,271 
» 6 » 10 » 1,553 11,809 59357 39416 | 6,910 51,225 
» IT » §0 » 1,642 35943 | 2-473 440281 | 4,115 80,224 
» 51 » 100 » 259 17,941 | 106 7,201 365 25,142 
} » IOI » 500 » 204 39,579 | 40 6,758 | 244 46,328 
» 501 » 1,000 » 18 12,186 2 1,134 | 20 13,320 
| over 1,000 employees . 21 62,375 | — - ar | 62,375 
Total. 13,134 200,695 | 42,370 189,206 | 55,504 | 389,901 
| 2) By branches of economic activity 
Trade . 11,336 115,108 | 37:956 | 161,536 | 48,392 276,644 
wholesale trade . ° 2,362 49,932 | 11,279 62,734 13,641 103,666 
| a ee ee oe ee 6,309 52,928 | 18,839 68,938 25,148 121,866 
tourist and hotel activities; ~ public cate- 
WE ty arts “eo SNE oS . 1,639 15,007 3989 20,971 5,628 35,978 
auxiliary activities . 1,026 6,241 2,949 8,893 3,975 15,134 
Services 534 17,484 | 4,644 21,912 5,178 39,096 
Credit and Insurance | 1,264 68,403 670 5758 1,934 74,168 
Credit , 969 54,004 110 733 1,079 54/737 
Inowramce 2. wt te 116 9470 326 2,758 | 442 12,228 
Financial administrations 179 4929 234 2,267 | 413 7,196 
Total. 13,134 200,695 425370 189,206 55»$04 389,901 
| B) Percentages 
1) By number of employees ) 8 
Up to 2 employees | 48.0 470} get 17-3 45,0 10.8 
from 31to05 employees | 23.8 5-7 37-1 30.5 34.0 17.8 
» 6» 10 » } 421.8 59 | 12.6 20.8 12.5 13-1 
» II » 50 » {| 125 179 = | 5-8 23.4 7.4 20.6 
» 51 » 100 » 2.0 89 | 0.3 3-8 0.7 6.4 
» I0r » 500 » 1.6 19-7 O.1 3-6 0.4 11.9 
» §0I » 1,000 » 0.1 6.1 | _ 0.6 _ 3-4 
over 1,000 employees . 0.2 31.1 | _ — _ 16.0 
Total. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100,0 
2) By branches of economic activity 
Trade . 86.3 57-3 87.4 85.4 87.2 71.0 
wholesale trade . 18.0 20.4 26.6 33-2 24.6 26.6 
retail trade RS eM 48.0 26.3 44-5 36.4 45-3 31.3 
tourist and hotel activities; public cate- 
rers “— i =e © ee 12.5 75 9-4 11 10.1 9-2 
auxiliary activities . 7.8 3-1 6.9 4-7 7.2 3-9 
| Services 4.1 8.6 11.0 11,6 9-3 10,0 
Credit and Insurance 9.6 34-1 1.6 3-0 305 19.0 
Credit 7-4 26.9 0.3 0.4 2.0 14.0 
Insurance . i he 0.9 4-7 0.8 1.4 0.8 361 
Financial administrations 1463 2.5 0.5 1.2 0.7 1.9 
| 
| 





Total. 
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panies according to the regions in . which 
they have their head office. The numbers 
of employees shown in Table VII refer not 
to those actually working in the different 
regions, but to those who are employed by 
enterprises having their head office in the 
region indicated, so that some of them may 
be working in other regions (in cases where 
the «local units » of the enterprise are distri- 
buted over more than one region). 

The Table brings out the preponderant 
importance of certain regions in Northern 
Italy, especially Lombardy and Piedmont, 
followed by Liguria. The importance of 
Latium is due to the location of some large 
enterprises in Rome. The fact that Calabria, 
Abruzzi and Basilicata come at the bottom of 
the table shows how the presence or absence 
of corporate enterprises affords an unmista- 
kable pointer to the economic progress or 
backwardness of a given region. 


Individual Enterprises. 


7. — Classification of individual enter- 
prises in the several economic branches 
according to the number of employees brings 
out some particularly interesting facts. 


A) Industry. — Table VIII shows that 
the distribution of individual enterprises « of 
industrial type» in the industrial sector is 
similar to that of «industrial» companies 
not in joint stock form, among which, as 
has been pointed out, there are a large 
number of informal partnerships closely 
similar to individual firms. Among both 
individual firms and informal partnerships 
the centre of gravity tends to be in those of 
medium size, while few of them employ a 
large number of persons. As can be seen 
from the lower part of the Table, the majority 
both of the enterprises and of the persons 
employed are engaged in manufacture, espe- 
cially in textiles, metalworking, foodstuffs, 
woodworking, and also in the building trends. 
The individual enterprises of artisan-type too 
are mainly engaged in manufacturing, parti- 
cularly in textiles, clothing, metalworking and 


woodworking. 
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Anybody who has some acquaintance with 
Italian conditions, knows the nature of these 
hundreds of thousands of small artisan-type 
and individual firms engaged in more or less 
industrial activity. Most of them live, or 
vegetate in rural districts; and the sole owner, 
usually with no help other than that of 
members of his family, keeps the business 
going, mainly because there is no better 
employment available in the area. Perhaps 
it is just as well that it is too difficult to 
ascertain the real working results of these 
small people and artisans, living as they do 
from hand to mouth; for otherwise it would 
be too evident how uneconomic is much of 
this activity, which may be said to provide 
fictitious employment for nearly one-and-a- 
half million persons. If indeed the criterion 
were real economic productivity, then much 
of the employed labour in these enterprises 
would have to leave and a large number of 
the enterprises themselves would have close 
down. 


B) Trade, Banking and Finance and Insu- 
rance. — In these fields the classification of 
individual enterprises by size (see Table IX) 
gives rise to much the same considerations as 
those set forth above. This is particularly 
true of retail trade, the features of which are 
in general of artisan type. 


8. — In modern productive systems, as 
we have said, individual firms and especially 
those of artisan type can be regarded as 
« feeders » to those in joint-stock form. In 
Italy they constitute a great army of workers 
who in general demand little or nothing 
from the community, partly because they are 
not strong enough to make their voice effect- 
ively heard. 

A thorough inquiry into the living condi- 
tions of such people in the different parts 
of Italy would be a task of great economic 
and social importance. In the Italian pro 
ductive system these small units often play 
a part like that of the stones of various 
sizes which fill the gaps in a wall. The 
stones may make the wall solid and strong; 
but they may also make it decay and collapse 
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BUSINESS COMPANIES BY GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION Taste VII 
(all branches of economic activity) 
amare Tt 
| Joint stock companies, | 
cooperative societies, Others (a) Total 
Regions limited partnerships | 
| No, Employees Noa Employees} No. Employees | 
——- ae a — — ——|—— — 
A) Absolute figures 
Piedmont and Valley of Aosta . 2,777 347,119 | 12,275 | 119,392 15,052 466,511 | 
Lombardy .... . 8,668 970,466 26,653 | 277,804 | 35,321 | 1,248,270 | 
Trentino - Upper Adige 723 | 11,696 | 1,682 13,964 | 2,405 | 25,660 | 
Venetia 1,883 102,368 | 7,416 73,540 9,299 | 175,908 | 
Friuli - Julian Venetia . 400 14,408 1,760 16,062 2,160 | 30,470 | 
| | j 
Liguria | 1,510 | 176,865 | 5,880 | 50,730 72390 227,595 | 
Emilia 2,348 76,749 9,925 | 78,188 12,273 154,437 | 
Tuscany 2,049 9,251 10,046 | 83,431 12,095 | 173,682 | 
Umbria | 279 8,173 1,404 | (11,207 1,683 | 19,380 
Marche | 490 10,357 3.135 | 24,018 3,625 34.375 | 
Latium 1,827 | 172,348 | 6,826 63,499 8,653 235,847 
Abruzzi-Molise 249 | 2,663 | 2,195 13,375 2.444 16,038 
Campania | 790 | 58,551 3,822 36,448 4,612 | 94,999 
Apulia | 464 | 11,834 | 3,334 | 25,861 | 3,798 37,695 
Basilicata 85 | 1,555 712 | 2,936 | 797 | 4491 
. ! } | 
Calabria 231 | 2,934 1,875 12,225 2,106 15,159 
Sicily . | 673 | «23,588 6,083 | 43749 | 756 67.337 | 
Sardinia 212 | 17,262 1,747 9,864 1,959 37,126 
| | | 
Total. | 25,658 | 2,098,687 106,770 956,293 | 132,428 3,054,980 | 
i | 
B) Percentages 
Piedmont and Valley of Aosta . | 10.8 16.5 | 11.5 | 12.5 leq 15.3 
| | | 
Lombardy ; | 33.8 4604 | 25.0 29.0 26.7 | 40.9 
Trentino - Upper Adige 2.8 | 0.5 1.6 1.5 1.8 0.8 
Venetia sons 73 | 4:9 | 6.9 7:7 70 | 58 | 
Friuli - Julian Venetia . | 1.6 0.7 | 1.6 1.7 1.6 1.0 
Liguria (59 | 84 | 55 5-3 56 | 7.5 
Emilia 9.2 | 3.6 | 93 8.2 943 5.1 
Tuscany 8.0 423 904 8.7 Qe 507 
Umbria a 0.4 1.3 1,2 a 0.6 
Marche 19 | 0.5 2.9 2.5 207 1.1 
Latium . . . m1 | 8,2 6.4 6.6 | 65 77 
Abruzzi-Molise | 10 | O.1 2.1 164 1,8 0.5 
Campania | 3e1 | 2.8 3.6 3,8 365 Ze 
Apulia 1.8 | 0.6 3el 2,7 2.9 1.2 
Basilicata | 03 | 0.1 | Oy 3 | 0.6 0,1 
Calabria o9 | O.1 | 1.8 1.3 16 | 0,5 
Sicily . | 2.6 I,I 5.7 4.6 Sr | 2.2 | 
Sardinia 08 | 0.8 1.6 1,0 1.5 0.9 
Total. 100,0 | 100,0 100,0 100,0 100.0 | 100.0 


(a) See note (a) Table I. 
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1) By number of employees 





1) By number of employees 


Total. 





Employees 


A) Absolute figures 





Up to 2 employees 16,303 24,252 

from 305 employees 14,394 55,514 

» 6 » 10 » | 12,146 92,801 

» It » 50 » | 12,834 265,100 

» 51 » 100 » | 1,358 93,101 

» IOr » 500 » 593 101,553 

» 501 » 1,000 » 13 7,918 

over 1,000 employees . 5 11,722 

| Total. 57,646 651,961 
2) By branches of economic activity 

| 

Mining industries . 4245 | 18,206 

Manufacturing industries 41,140 | 426,057 

Foodstuffs and tobacco 18,656 | 97,815 

Hides and skins 473 6,777 

Textiles and a: 55433 103,673 

Lumber 4:275 | 43,444 

Paper goods . . ‘ 537 9,310 

Printing, phono and photo reproduction ; 1,406 13,578 

Iron, steel and engineering . ; i 6,656 | 98,897 

Processing of non-metallic ores 2,556 | 32,831 

Chemical, rubber : 722 | 10,438 

Others . 426 | 95294 

Building fiitninion ge 11,472 | 205,842 

Electricity, gas and water industries 789 | 1,856 

Total. 57,646 | 651,961 

| 


B) Revcents ges 





Up to —_ 2: employees ‘ 28.3 307 
from 3105 employees 25-0 8.5 
» 6 » 10 » 21.0 | 14-2 
» II » 50 » 22.3 | 49.7 
» §I » 100 » 2.3 14.3 
» I0I » 500 » 1.0 15.6 
» 501 » 1,000 » 1.2 
over 1,000 employees . 1.8 
Total. 100.0 100,0 

2) By branches of economic activity 
| Mining industries . 704 2.8 
| Manufacturing industries 743 | 65.3 
Foodstuffs and tobacco 3264 | 15.0 
Hides and skins 0.8 1,0 
Textiles and “pan 9-4 15-9 
Lumber : 704 6.7 
Paper goods. . . . 0.9 1.4 
Printing, phono and photo ‘reproduction ‘ 2.4 21 
Iron, steel and engineering . . . ‘ 11,6 15.2 
Processing of non-metallic ores 404 | 5.0 
Chemical, rubber was o 1.3 1.6 
Others . . . 0.7 1.4 
Building sdliaetiive 19.9 31.6 
Electricity, gas and water induatries 104 0.3 
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Total 
Artisan type 
No, Employees No, | Employees 
————— 
448,497 | 553.734! 464,800| 577,986 
56,962 199,204 71,356 | 254,718 
6,150 | 41,628 18,296 | 134,429 
483 | 7,511 | 135317 | 272,611 
7 499 1,365 93-591 | 
r | 134 | 594 101,687 | 
- | = | 13 7 ors | 
= _ 5 | 11,722 
512,100 | 802,701 569.746 | 1.454,662 | 
— ~ 45245 18,206 | 
499359 | 776,032 | 549499 | 1,202,089 
36,360 70,291 55,016 168,106 
F 4.932 8,742 51405 15,519 
237,241 | 334,804 | 242,674 438,477 | 
96,055 | 153,099] 100,330 196,543 
567 1,624 1,104 10,934 
8,304 15,203 9-710 28,781 
101,329 | 162,027 107,985 260,924 
9,011 18,427 11,567 51,258 
39514 7:047 4,236 17,485 
2,046 4,768 2,472 14,062 
12,741 26,669 24,213 232,511 
— _ 789 1,856 
512.100 | 802,701 | 569,746 1,454,662 
87.6 69,0 81.6 39-7 
11. | 24.8 12.5 17.5 
1.2 5-2 302 9-2 
OI 0.9 2.30 | 18.7 
O41 0.3 «| 6.4 
| — O.1 7-0 
= | —_ . 0.6 
— — — 0.9 
100.0 | 100,0 100,0 100,0 
| 
—_ _ 0.7 1.3 
975 96.7 94-9 | 82.6 
Jol 8.7 if 11.6 
1.0 1 1,0 | 1.1 
46.3 4167 42.6 | 30.1 
18.7 | 1QeI 17.6 1365 
or | 0.2 0,2 0.8 
1.6 | 1-9 167 | 2.0 
19.8 | 20.2 19.0 1729 
1.8 2.3 2.0 305 
0.7 | 0.9 0.7 | 1,2 
0.4 0.6 0.4 | 0.9 
2.5 | 303 4-3 16,0 
—_ _— Ol of 
| 
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if they are not properly inserted. So it is 
with most of the individual firms and arti- 
sans, not all of whom add strength to the 
country’s economic and social structure. Like 
the small peasant farmers, this multitude of 
small entrepreneurs working for their own 
account, not only receive a raw deal from 
the tax authorities, but also lack of proper 
social welfare services of the kind that are 
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parison, which we leave to the reader, points 
to certain contrasts between the conditions of 
the many individual firms in Northern Italy, 
Central and Southern Italy and the Islands. 
In fact many individual firms in the North | 
work more or less as auxiliaries of the large 
enterprises, while those in other parts of the 
country cannot in general do this, and so have 
a more difficult existence. 
































INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISES IN TRADE, BANKING AND FINANCE AND INSURANCE Taste IX 
ce | 
pe Trade , ' 
EE OL ee | ll 
Number of Employees & Wholesale Retail ant Uneurense 
i = testes 
| | 
=.  aagages No, | Employees No. | Sagtagess 
ren ee ee ree Se eS ek ee eat — 
A) Absolute figures 
| 
Upto 2employes .......-.. 36,995 | 50.941 5515349 817.979 4595 | 6,205 | 
from 3 to 5 employees 10,192 | 36,580 95,376 326,996 1,377 | 4960 | 
» 6» 10 » Lae es 2,363 | 17,238 | 9,898 69,914 383 | 2,833 
» IL » 50 > a a as ch 830 14,452 | 1,944 31,869 152 | 25757 
» 5% » 100 » 34 | 2,315 44 2,962 10 | 622 
» I0% » 500 » 7 | 907 II 1,848 4 945 
» 501 » 1,000 » ee = _ _ _ — — | 
over 1,000 employees. . . . . +s. — — - —_ I 2,525 | 
Total. | §0,g24 | 122,433 658,622 | 1,251,568 | 6,522 20,847 
B) Percentages 
Up to 2 employees | 7394 41,6 | 83,7 65.4 ~ 79,5 29,8 
from 305 employees } 20,2 29,9 1455 26,1 21,1 23,8 
» 6 » 10 » 47 14,1 | 1.5 5,6 5,9 13.6 
» If » 50 » 1,6 11,8 0,3 2,5 2,3 13,2 
» 51 » 100 » 0,1 1,9 | oe | 0,2 0,2 3,9 =| 
» IOI » 500 » ee 0,7 oe 0,2 e- 45 
» 50I » 1,000 » + “eta — — | — —_— _ 
over 1,000 employees. . . . . +. =e. —_— —_ — i 12,1 
Fors?. ..s | oe 100,0 100,0 100,0 100,0 100,0 
available to workers employed in the big  Pydlic Corporations. 
joint-stock companies. In general they lead 
a harder life than the classes which are g. — Some special remarks are required 


usually called proletarian. 

Table X shows how the individual firms 
are distributed over the various regions of 
Italy for the whole of industry and trade, 
including banking and insurance business. 
It would be interesting to compare this distri- 
bution with that previously indicated for 
corporate enterprises (Table VII). This com- 








for the enterprises conducted by public corpo- 
rations. Table XI shows these classified 
according to the numbers of persons em- 
ployed and the various branches of activity. 
As will be seen, the distribution of public 
corporations in the industrial sector does not 
differ from that found in joint-stock enter- 
prises. As with these latter, the bulk of the 
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employees of the public corporations tend to 
be concentrated in those of great size, the 
number of which forms only a small percen- 
tage of the total. 

The distribution is more irregular in the 
case of transports and communications. There 
the field is held by ten large governments 
undertakings, which, as already mentioned, 
include the state railways and the postal, 
telegraph and telephone services; the persons 


INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISES BY GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


and finance, and imsurance business shows 
features quite similar to those found in in- 
dustry, especially as regards concentration of 
personnel in the enterprises of larger size. 
The corporations with more than 1000 em- 
ployees account for 2.6 per cent of the total 
with a number of employees which accounts 
for 82.5 per cent of all the employees. 

It should however be pointed out that, if 
banking, transports and communications are 


Taste X 


(all branches of economic activity) 











Individual enterprises 


Per cent ratio of individual enterprises to the: 





Total of Business | companies, cooperative 


Total of joint stock 
| 
| 
| societies, and limited 


Companies 




















partnerships 

No, Employees | No, | Employees No, | Employees 
Piedmont & Valley of Aosta . 1345537 304,817 | 8.9 | 0.7 | 48.4 0.9 
Lombardy .... . 215,511 560,496 6.1 0.5 24.9 0.6 
Trentino - Upper Adige 23,729 58,497 9-9 2.3 32:8 | 5.0 
a eae 100,279 253,968 | 10,8 | 1.4 53-3 | 2.5 
Friuli - Julian Venetia 23,605 56,244 | 10.9 1.8 59-0 | 3-9 
Liguria 539524 120,257 | 702 0.5 35-4 | 7 
Emilia 111,700 235,210 | 9.1 1.5 47-6 | 3el 
Tuscany 94,352 205,515 | 7.8 1.2 46.0 | 2.3 
Umbria 19,548 40,065 | 11.6 as | wes 409 
Marche 38,199 | 74,659 | 10.5 | 2.2 78.0 702 
Latium .. 76,766 | 184,700 8.9 0.8 42.0 | I,I 
Abruzzi-Molise 43,598 | 80,196 17.8 5-0 | 175% 301 
| Campania | 106,838 219,715 23.2 | 2.3 | 135-2 | 3.8 
| Apulia 77754 152,486 20.5 | 4:0 | 167.6 12.9 
Basilicata 15,933 27,896 20.0 6.2 | 1874 | 17.9 
Calabria 48,955 87,390 23.2 5.8 21g | 29.8 
Sicily 118,205 215,284 | 17.5 3-2 175-6 | Qe1 
Sardinia | 32,040 61,990 16.4 2.3 151.1 3.6 

— . | | 

weOOs 4 & «4 | 15335:073 2,939,386 | 10.1 | 1,0 52.0 164 

employed in the corporations with more than excepted, the number of persons employed 


1000 employees account for 98.7% of the 
total. These corporations on the other hand 
account for only 15.7 per cent of the total 


number. 


As regards the field of « trade and other 


services», here also the number of enter- 
prises declines rapidly as the number of 
employees increases; the mass of the persons 
employed is again concentrated in the me- 
dium and large undertakings. 

The distribution in the case of banking 


in public corporations is very small as com- 
pared with those in joint-stock companies, 
informal partnerships and individual firms, 
especially in industry. 


ll. - Geographical Spread of Enterprises, and 
the Degree of Specialisation. 


10. — The recent census has thrown light 
on some further interesting aspects of the 














A 





structure of the Italian productive system as 
regards the greographical spread of enter- 
prises and the degree of their specialisation. 

It was known from general experience, 
and it was to be expected that the census 
would confirm the fact, that most enterprises 
have a highly local character: that is to say, 


| 
| 


ae 
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If a single enterprise has establishments and 
employs labour at several points in Italy, it 
acquires a more important social function be- 
cause its resources serve wider sections of the 
community, and tend to develop the national 
economy on more uniform lines. In the past, 
the fact that our productive enterprises were 



































that their «local units» are usually to be too local in character played no small part 
found in the same Commune where the _ in slowing down economic development, and 
' PUBLIC CORPORATIONS Taste XI 
y — 3 

' | : Transports and | Trade and other | Banking and 
| Industries Communications services | Finance Insurance | 
i Number of Employees 
| as? ho) See. ci ok Fe ie ee a EE os. ee 
\ No, Employees. No. | Employees; No, | Employees | No, Employees} 
i owes ee ee ee ; ee | Siceesienaonel a SS ee, be 
A) Absolute figures | 
| 
Up to 2: employees 762 1,244, 13 | 16 | 598 | 851 238 | 323 

from 3t05 employees 382 1,409 8 30 | 228 858 65 | 237 

» 6» 10 » 159 1,213 | 6 41 | 166 1,279 23 | 190 

» IE » 50 » 167 3,647 | 14 365 | 162) 3,540 27 | 639 
» $1 » 100 » 33) 2355 | 7 str; 27, 1,894 | 10 | = 677 | 

» IOI » 500 » 44 9,117 | 10 2,135 | 10, 1,886 13 3,161 
» §0I » 1,000 » eas oe es 6 4308 | 1 819 2! 1,504 5 | 39729 | 
quer tase eimplopess... . 2 ss ee 9 53,186 | 11 304,253 1! 1,467 | 10 | 42,088 | 
Total. 1,562 | 76,479 70 308,170 | 1,194 | 13,279 39! | $1,044 | 
B) Percentages | 
Up to 2 employees ; 48.8 1.6 18.6 50.1 6.4 | 608! 06 | 

from 3 to 5 employees 24.4 1,8 1 1e4 | | 1Qel 6.5 16.6 | 0.5 
» 6 » 10 » bn tk hata De 1.6 8.6 s+ | 13.9 96 | 50 0.4 | 
» II » §0 » eS 4.8 20,0 | Ot | 136) 26.7 | 6.9 i | 

» 51 » 100 » 2.1 | 301 10,0 | 2 | 2.3] 143 | 2.6] 1.3 
» 10K » §00 » 28) 11.9 14.3 0.7 08| 142 | 33| 6.2 | 
» 501 » 1,000 » 0.4 | 5.6 1.4 | 0.3 0.2 11.3 1,3 | 7*3 
| over 1,000 employees. . . . - - s. 0.6 | 69.6 | 157); 98.7 _ 11,0 2.6 | 82.5 | 

| | | | | 

i 7eeer. s:« « 100.0 | 100,0 | 100,0 | 100,0 | 100,0| 4100.0 | 100.0| 100,0 | 


: enterprise has his head office or at least in 
, the same province. This highly local cha- 
tacter results mainly from the fact that most 
of the enterprises have only one « local unit » 
which is its centre or seat. 

An enterprise which is spread over one 
tegion of Italy, and still more over various 
tegions of the whole country, represents a 
much more important factor of economic 
and social power than those which are con- 
fined within a single commune or province. 














in causing immobility and stagnation in both 
the productive and the distributive systems. 

No less importance attaches to the extent 
to which enterprises specialise, that is to 
the number of branches of economic activity 
in which they engage. The tendency to divi- 
sion of labour, as a rule, brings business enter- 
prises to concentrate their activity in one 
economic sector. Inded, other things being 
equal, an enterprise engaged only in one 
branch of production is generally in a po- 
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sition to organise its productive processes first one form of activity and then another are 
better than one which engages, for instance, given up with a clear loss to the country’s eco- 
in farming, mining, manufacturing, electric nomy. This applies not only to activities which 











GEOGRAPHICAL SPREAD OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISES Taste XII 
(all classes of economic activity) 


Spreading 
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Branches 
of economic activity 





Provincial Regional National 
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5874 | 92,151 
100.0 100.0 


8,965 100 28,745 
9.8 1.8 31-2 


Mining industries ee ea 55799 
i ss win som ted +h 97-1 






54441 
59-0 


Manufacturing industries . . . 1. 1 . 597.615 |2,242,125 169,127 | 1,526 | 969,552 | 600,100 |3,380,804 j 






































































































































































































































i. - ¢ a + « ts « 6 99-5 66.4 5-0 0.3 28.6 100.0 100.0 
Foodstuff and tobacco. . ..... 68,851 293,971 7,793 312 97,558 69,397 | 399,322 
Hides and skins . . . . 2... . 6,287 | 33,050 1,393 | 23 2,960 6,324 | 37,403 
Textiles and clothing ....... 250,126 | 723,416 97,909 | 235 | 203,370 | 250,646 |1,024,695 
ES Se eee ee ee 109,832 270,720 2,554 114 10,975 110,030 284,249 
a Se a ee eee 1,690 27,997 3,384 49 26,357 1,772 57,738 
Printing, phono and photo . . .. . 12,099 67,222 1,168 51 16,776 12,169 85,166 
Iron, steel and engineering . . . . . 123,396 589,975 34,029 322 | 365,018 123,905 | 989,022 
Processing non metallic ores. . . . . 15,244 | 134,897 10,839 119 47,044 15,462 | 192,780 
Chemical and rubber . . . . . . . 6,527 61,722 6,918 | 266] 189,467 6,872 | 258,107 
ee ee eee gS es me 3,563 39,155 3140 35 10,027 3,613 52,322 
Building industry . . .. +s... 39,052 | 329,423 36,364 706 | 109,075 31,426 | 474,562 

ba. 6 & we. 6 4 w 0 6% 95-6 69.4 7-7 2.2 22.9 100.0 100.0 
Production and distribution of electri- 

Ml «6 74:8 6 & 8 4 eed 3,087 32,642 10,225 71 54,159 3,202 97,026 

ee ee eee 96.4 33-6 10.5 2.3 55-9 100.0 100.0 
Transports and communications .. . 579354 | 192,447 22,672 | 332 | 340,228 57835 | 555,347 

ts + +. es we ee 99-1 34-6 4-1 0.7 61.3 100.0 100.0 
ee 2 ek & Re a ee we 682.527 |1,467,492 11,382 | 899 46,861 | 684,072 |1,525,735 

DORM 6 + wh 0 4 TS ew 6 99-7 96.2 0.7 0.2 13.1 100.0 100.0 
WI kee wt ew ws 63,259 | 196,354 5,696 | 534 | 24,537 64,088 | 226,587 
ee ee 462,770 | 915,131 4,758 243 15,788 | 463,294 | 935,677 
Tourist and hotel activities . . . . . 125,926 | 307,977 479 46 3.417 | 125,999 | 311,873 
Auxiliary activities . . . . 2. 2. 2. 30,572 48,030 449 76 3,119 30,690 51,598 
Credit and insurance...» . «s. 8,925 42,663 15,622 169 | 103,136 9,178 | 161,420 

Ose 6 ke ee Oe 97-2 26,5 9.6 1.9 63.9 100.0 100.0 
ae +h eh es oe ae eS Se OS 2,331 18,274 14,985 44 74,901 2,421 | 108,160 
er ae eee ee ee ee 2,953 11,163 _ 29 9,334 2,982 20,497 
Financial administrations . . . . . . 3,641 13,226 636 96 18,901 35775 32,763 
ee a ae eee ae 83,592 | 174,800 1,290 69 11,488 83,699 | 187,578 

a a a 99-8 93-2 0.6 0.1 6.2 100.0 100,0 






















1,475»385 |6,474,623 


100.0 100.0 






275,646 | 3.872 |1,663,244 
4:3 0.3 25-6 


Total . o 0 « « «(5 G68,862 


“8 495359733 
perqemt. 2. 2. 99-5 


70.1 





power and trade at the same time. The are quite different and distinct but also to those 
desire to operate in many different fields at | which are in some degree complementary, 4 
once, often leads to bad work and, sometimes, for instance mining coupled with metalwork- 













ing and engineering. This occurs particularly 
when the integration does not make the en- 
terprise fully self-sufficient in raw materials, 
as it rarely does. 

The data obtained by the last census, if 
suitably elaborated and completed when ne- 
cessary by further inquiry, can provide mate- 
rial of great interest concerning both the 
geographical spread and the specialisation of 
enterprises. For the present it may be enough 
to give the following brief indications, which 
may not justify final conclusions but should 
provide a starting point for useful thought 
on the matter. 


Geographical Spread of Enterprises. 


11. — A picture of the geographical 
spread of enterprises can be obtained by look- 
ing at Table XII. It will be seen that, out of 
about 1.5 million enterprises with just under 
6.5 million employees, nation-wide enterprises 
number about 3,900 (0.3 per cent of the total) 
and employ something less than 1.7 million 
persons (25.6 per cent). Apart from those 
enterprises with a single regional . covering, 
which employ only 275,000 persons, the whole 
remaining mass consists of enterprises whose 
«local units » do not extend beyond the limits 
of one province; and in most cases they do 
not go beyond the town or village where the 
enterprise has its seat. 

Of the roughly 3,900 nation-wide enter- 
prises, rather more than 1,500 with nearly one 
million employees are engaged in the manu- 
facturing industries; and among them the 
largest numbers of employed persons are 
found in metalworking and engineering, tex- 
tiles and the chemical trades. 

Enterprises engaged in transport and com- 
munications show a high degree of dispersion 
among their employees, this being due to 
the inherent nature of their activity. 

What is more significant is that in the 
building trades there are about 700 firms (2.2 
per cent) operating on a national scale, and 
employing more than 100,000 persons (22.9 
per cent). 

In the field of banking and finance, and 
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insurance attention may be drawn to the 
banks, among which the few that cover all 
Italy account for a large proportion of the 
employees (63.9 per cent). 

Table XIII illustrates another interesting — 
aspect of this matter, showing the distribu- 
tion of enterprises in the main branches of 
economic activity having their head office 
respectively in Northern, Central, Southern 
Italy and the Islands. 

As will be seen, out of the 3,900 enter- 
prises with a national coverage, just under 
2,800 (71.7 per cent) with upwards of a 
million employees (64.2 per cent) have their 
head office in Northern Italy; those with 
their head-office in Central Italy number just 
over 800 (21.1 per cent), with about a million 
employed persons (32.6 per cent); and those 
with their head-office in Southern Italy and 
the Islands are some 280 (7.2 per cent) in 
number, and employ about 50,000 people 
(3.2 per cent). 

In the case of Central Italy it should be 
pointed out that, especially as regards the 
employed, great importance attaches to the 
government enterprises which engage in trans- 
ports and communications and have the seat 
of their activities in Rome. 

Thus most of the firms operating on a 
national scale have their seat in the North; 
and the Table shows that the bulk of these 
are engaged in mining and manufacturing. 
While this brings out what the North has 
done for the economic development of Italy, 
it also clearly indicates the structural weak- 
ness of the Centre, and still more of the 
South. These areas do not attract large-scale 
enterprise with great resources and a high 
concentration of labour, such as is provided 
by the jointstock companies. 


Degree of Specialisation. 


12. — Finally, we may mention the degree 
of specialisation of enterprises, although it 
is difficult to obtain full figures on the point. 
A few data are contained in Table XIV. 
They relate only to some of the chief enter- 
prises in industry employing the largest num- 
ber of persons. 
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As will be seen, the figures in the Table 
relate to slightly more than 3,000 enterprises 


employing over 1.6 million persons. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SPREAD OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISES BY HEAD OFFICE LOCATION 


Mining and manufacturing industries . 
Building industries . 
Production and distribution si electricity 
Transports and communications 
Commerce : 

Credit and insurance 

Services . 


Total . 
per cent . 


Mining and manufacturing industries . 
Building industries 

Production and distribution of electricity 
Transports and communications 
Commerce . 

Credit and insurance 

Services . 





Total . 
per cent . 


More 


Lavoro 


them in the left hand column of the Table; 
and hence, by and large, they satisfy what 
may be regarded as a definition of speciali- 


Taste XIII 


AND BRANCHES OF ACTIVITY 


| 


Provincial 


296,299 
19,145 
1,743 
29,078 
356,175 
42350 
40,073 


746,863 
99-5 


| 126,520 | 


| 6,325 


614 | 


| 11,483 
137,696 
| 2,027 
| 16,997 
| 301,662 
99-5 


No, — No, | 
——- 


A. - Enterprises with head office in Northern 


1,471,795 
204,385, 
15,885 23 
102,589 87 
814,248 
23,089) 46 | 
83,487 20 


2,71 5.478) 


68.1 


389,216) 130 
71,699) 
45574 7 
42,086) 38 
302,971) 
10,329, 23 
38,721) 12 


859,596 


59-7 


| 
Emplo- No, | Employees | 
—- 


| 


= a 


No, 


|—— 


yees 


| Regional | National 
| 


Employees | 


Italy 


1,286| 841,177 
425, 64,511 
47| 355254 
15,052, 229) 414495 
7,897, 676) 33,207 
8,oc2} 78) 46,361) 
588 30 5,132 


2,458,034 
288,317 
59,664! 

I 59,136) 
855,352, 
77452) 
89,207 


298,392 | 
19,896 | 

1,813 | 
291394 
357,269 | 
4474 | 
40,123 | 


807 
326 


145,062 
19,421 
8,525) 


418) 





751,361 3,987,162 
100.0 | 1000 | 


1,067,137) 


1,727 204,547) 2,771 
26.8 | 


Pee pp Ss peg 


B. - Enterprises with head office in Central Italy 


14,567; 260 | 
8,308 196 
332,12 79312 633 
4,449, 87 293,059 | 11,608 | 
1,811; 162 12,205 | 137,988 | 
4951, 65 44127 | 2,815 | 
164, 38 6,346 17,047 


545,828 
118,737 
12,218 
3395594 
316,987 
59407 
45,231 


142,045 | 


126,910 
38,730 | 


198 6,719 | 


1,4 38,002 


100,0 


543-824 | 
37.8 


538 34,182! 820 


| O2 | 2.5 0.3 


303,020 
100,0 


C. - Enterprises with head office in Southern Italy 


Mining and manufacturing industries . 
Building industries 

Production and distribution of hastily 
Transports and communications 

Credit and insurance 

Services . 


co ae 
per cent . 


Grand Total 
per cent . 


| 180,505 


4,582 | 


730 
16,793 


2,548 


| 99.8 





99-5 


| 188,656 | 


26,522 | 





420,336 | 


\1,468,861 


435,555| 87 
53039) 
12,183] 14 
475772 24 

359,273 97 

9245] 15 
52,592) 6 


960,659) 


91,5 


49535:733) 


79.0 


than 2,400 (76.3 per cent) of these enterprises, 


with slightly over 700,000 employees (43.9 
per cent), are engaged solely in activities 
belonging to the category indicated against 


469,093 
67,508 
25,144 
56,617 

353396 
24,561 
53140) 


18,463 80 
8,635, 85 
1,368 12 
3,171 16 
1,674 1,449 
2,668 12,648 
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180,672 
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15,075 
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59834 | 
11,593 
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10491459 
100.0 
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6,474,623 
190,0 


14475,385 | 
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275,646| 3,872 1,663,244 
4.2 %3 | 25.8 | 100,0 | 





sation. Only 50 (1.6 per cent) enterprises 
are engaged in activities belonging to more 
than one industry in the same branch of 
manufacturing. Among these the largest 





ee 


a 








numbers of employed persons occur in che- 
micals, textiles, metalworking and engineer- 
ing. Their different activites are however not 
entirely unrelated as can be judged from the 
nature of the categories to which they belong. 

It would be interesting to investigate 
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tial in relation to the total number employed, 
and shows that most of these enterprises are 
of medium or large size. 

Some further information about these 
enterprises, which may conveniently be de- 
scribed as « general undertakings », are given 






































INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS ENTERPRISES BY BRANCHES OF ACTIVITY Taste XIV 
Business enterprises operating | 
Branches and sub-branches of economic only in one sub- alo in ether oub- also in other Teves 
F: branches of the sa- 
activity branch | branches 
me branch 
No, | Employees} No, Employees No, | Employees} No, | Employees 
Manufacturing industries a ee 1,821) 550,242 50 47,957 | 577 783,121 2,448 \1,381,320 
i a a ee a ee 398 | 2.0 365 23.6 | 56.7 | 100,0| 100.0 
a a ee ee ee 63,522; 11 4,487 179 | 59,594 709| 181,693 
OS ee ee 45 10,554 — | _ 5 | 379575 50| 48,129 
| Hides and Skins . . - - - -.- s+, | 94 11,658 | 3 | 2,030 | 9 2,018 106 15,706 
| Textiles . . 2... + ee + we + s | tag] 137,893] 4 | 8295 | 63 | 183,224 191! 329,332 
Sar a a ae a 27.428; 4 | 1,661 25 9576 | 168] 38,675 
es eee ee ee 253 30,205; 4 | 737 49 | 7.363 | 306) 38,105 
| a ae ee 12,934; — | -- 28 | 21,599 | 77| 34533 
| Se ee ee ee 173 21,757 | : | 86 34 14,882 208 36,725 
| Phono and photo reproduction . . .. . 10 895| — — 3 557 13 1,472 
ES ae ee ee 18 21,173 3 6,346 16 89,010 37| 116,529 
Enginecsting . . +--+ 2+ + + es ee 97 120,392 | 3 6,202 49 | 183,683 | 449 310,277 
Processing of non-metallic ores . . . . . 214 53156 4 625 64 38,010 282| 90,791 
| Chemicl . . - - ee ee eee 16 23,252 3 12,393 | 37 | 110,215 56! 145,770 | 
a ita ca at me She te eG I 796; — — | 6 31,794 7 32,590 | 
| Non specified industries . . . . .. . 69 14,617 | 10 5,625 10 4,21¢ | 89 | 24,083 
Building industries . . «©.» s+ ew 577 1355345 — | — | 10a 392496 679| 174,842 
a) ig! Sk om eae gece 84.9 7794 — | — | 151 | 226 100.0/ 100.0 
. | 
Electricity, gas and water industries . . . | 29 28,731 _ — 25 | 43232 54| 71,963 
per cent . | 5367 3959 = | — | 46.3 | 60.1 100.0| 00,0 
Production and distribution of electricity and 
MP ec teciceosses | 2) Qe — — tr | 339497 | 32) 60,675 | 
Distribution of water . . . .-. +. | 8 1,553, — — 14 9,735 22; 11,228 
eee | om se! es ee See Oe 
| | 
a ee a | 2.427| 714,313 | 50 479957 | 704 865,849 | 3,181 |1,628,124 
per cent . | 783 | 439 | 16 | 29 | 221 53-2 100.0} 100.0 





more fully the enterprises which conduct 
activities belonging to different branches of 
activity, as for instance manufacturing com- 
bined with mining or trade, building com- 
bined with mining, and so forth. The are 
about 700 such enterprises (22.1 per cent), 
employing something over 865,000 persons 
(53.2 per cent). This figure is quite substan- 








in Table XV. This shows that a large pro- 
portion of the enterprises in question are of 
the joint-stock type. Among them chief im- 
portance attaches to 157 enterprises, which 
alone account for more than 66,0000 employees 
out of the 865,000 employed by the whole 700 
enterprises. 

The second section of the Table indicates 
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the main branches of activity in which the  buting their products through local trading 
enterprises are engaged. It will be seen that units directly managed by the manufacturing 
the tendency to spread into several branches enterprise. 









BUSINESS ENTERPRISES OPERATING IN DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY Taste XV 
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Individual Joint stock com- Public and Total 
enterprises panies, =" Oth (a) other 
fative societies thers (a corporations 
and limited 
| partnerships | 
ee ee Be ee ee le 
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No, yees No, yees | No. yees | No. | yees No, | yees 
ee es aoe. eae ao no 















A) Absolute figures 





By number of employees 





117 | 8,301 












Up to too employees .... . {| 36 | 2,597 41 | 2,884) 38 | 2,700 | 2 120 | 
from 101 to 500 employees | 52 | 8,568 | 168 | 38,857) 73 | 14,716 | 23 4,096 , 316 66,237 
» 50 » 1,000 » al 5 | 3374 | 82 | 58,250 8 5,229 | 4 2,868 | 99 69,521 





over 1,000 employees 488 | 157 | 660,429. 6 | 8,125 6 | 490148 | 172 | 721,790 
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18,427 | 448 | 760,420!) 125 | 39,770 
| | 


| 35 | 56.232 | 704 | 865.849| 
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By branches of economic activity. | 





Manufacturing industries. . . . . | 70 | 11,212 | 493 |709,976| go | 14 | 41,140 | 577 | 783,121 | 
Building industries . » «ie * | 26 | 7,215 37 20,921 35 9,977 | 4 1,383 | 102 | 39,496 
Electricity, gas and water industries . _- | 8 


29523,  — 13709 | 25 | 43,232 
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30,770 | 35 | $6,232 

























Total. ... 96 | 18,427 | 448 760,420 | 125 | 704 | 865.849) 
B) Percentages 
By number of employees 
Up to 100 employees 37:°5| 14el | 9.2 | 0.4 | 30.4] 8.8 507 0.2 | 16.6 1.0 
from 101 to 500 employees 5402) 46.5 3765 5-1 | 58.4 | 47-8 | 65.7 703 449 76 
7:7 | 64) 170 | 1164 5-1 | 1401 8.0 
| 





over 1,000 employees 3e1 22.2 3500 86.8 | 4.8 


| | 


100,0| 100,0 | 100.0| 100.0 | 100.0 


26.4 17-2] 87.4 2404 | 83.4 


| 
| 

» §0I » 1,000 > ga | 5-2| 1702 18.3 
Total. | 


100.0 100,0 100,0 100,0 100,0 
! 








By branches of economic activity. 



































Manufacturing industries . " | 72.9| 60.8 89.9 93-4 72.0| 67.6 4000 | 7302 82.0) 90e4 | 
Building industries. . . . ... | 2761 3902 8.3 2.7 28.0; 32.4 1164 | 204 1405| 406 | 
Electricity, gas and water industries. | — _ 1.8 39 |) — _ 48.6) 2404 | 365) 500 | 

! | | 

Total. 100,0| 100,0 | 100,0| 100.0 | 100,0| 100,0 100.0 100,0 | 100.0) 100,0 
| | 
(a) See note (a) Table I. 

of activity, or the need for this, occurs mainly 13. — This brief review of some of the 


in the manufacturing industries. Sometimes main features of industrial and commercial 
the spread is into the field of production business units in Italy shows how wide a 
of the raw materials used; but in many cases _field of research the censuses have opened to 
enterprises expand in the direction of distri- the student of economic and social pheno 
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mena. This field would of course be widened 
still further if the inquiry covered more fea- 
tures, and more complex ones, than those 
mentioned in this article. Such would for 
instance be the case if the inquiry were 
extended to the « local units» which actually 
produce the goods and render the services. 
The Italian census of 1951 should make 
possible further research into this matter 
because, as we mentioned earlier, suitable 
questionnaires were used to collect the main 
facts about all the « local units ». 


By its very nature a general census is of 
course calculated to do no more than provide 
starting points for further analysis and inves- 
tigation. Even so, the data which we have 
presented make it possible to discern some 
highly significant features of the Italian eco- 
nomic structure, and may serve as a basis for 
more thorough and more detailed inquiry. 
Anyhow, a fuller study should become possi- 
ble when the volumes now being prepared 
by the Central Institute of Statistics are pu- 
blished. 





Problems of E. P. U. and Italian Commercial Policy 


by 


GUIDO CARLI 


1. — The European Payments Union was 
conceived as a central institution to which the 
members would grant, or from which they 
would obtain multilateral credits sufficient to 
finance surpluses or deficits in the payments 
resulting from their transactions with other 
member countries or their currency areas. The 
question is whether the amount of the cre- 
dits available in present conditions is large 
enough to finance the surpluses and deficits. 
And is there enough alternation between 
surpluses and deficits in intra-European pay- 
ments to allow credits to be repaid after a 
certain time, so that the system shall work? 

E.P.U. was also conceived as a clearing 
house for settling balances in the payments aris- 
ing out of intra-European transactions. Hence 
a further question: is this clearing house 
function still needed, or is it out of date 
because other solutions have been found? 


2. — The answer to the first question 
can be seen from the way in which creditor 
and debtor positions are distributed between 
member countries (Table I). The figures in 


this table show how the extreme positions were 
concentrated in a few countries at the end of 
1953. Those in Table II show how the extreme 
positions of the creditor countries have tended 
to become aggravated at increasing speed. 

Practically all the persistent creditor coun- 
tries have exhausted or nearly exhausted their 
original quotas, plus the « rallonges » or addi- 
tions agreed for 1953 and 1954. While the 
persistent debtor countries are not so near 
the exhaustion of their quotas, they too 
are moving towards a complete utilization 
of their available credit margins. Thus the 
credit margins in the E.P.U. are in process 
of disappearing, and there is no likelihood 
of their being reconstituted through a re- 
versal of positions. The extreme positions 
which have to be settled outside the quotas 
are increasing (Table II). 


3. -— During 1953 several E.P.U. coun- 
tries made agreements by which residents in 
any one of them can make payments to resi- 
dents in any of the other either in their own 
currency, or in that of the creditor, or in that 


CREDIT AND DEBIT POSITIONS OF E.P.U. COUNTRIES 


(at Dec. 31, 1953) 


Creditor Countries 


Tass | 








Debtor Countries 





Creditor Countries  , Percentage af 


Unused Margins (mil- | 
lions of units of acct.) 





Unused Margins (mil- 


Percentage of | lions of units of acct.) | Debtor Countries 





| Credit Quota 
Utilized 
quota | 


Austria. 

| Belgium . 

| Germany . 

| Holland 
Portugal , 

| Sweden. . 
Switzerland , 


137-3 | 
121.1 | 
164.2 
104.3 
758 
85.1 
126.0 


within the | outside the 


Debit Quota 
Utilized within the outside the 


quota quota 


quota 


Denmark 
France 


| 116.9 
54 | 


Greece 

Iceland 

Italy 
| Norway 
Turkey 
United States 


} 
| 
| 
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Creditor Countries 








Austsia 2 2 0 e 6 _ - 
Belgium . . « + « +] 93.9 | 892 


Germany. .« - « « « _— _ 


aly 2 2 0 0 ce ow 8.6 = 
Netherlands a ae dies bil 
Portugal . 2° ew ct sl = TH2 164 
Suitewiend *: . ew — — 











Total 


115.6 | 90.6 


taken to allow fluctuations up to 0.75 per cent 
on either side of par value for their own cur- 
rency and those of the others in the group on 
the respective exchange markets. The object of 
these fluctuations is to cause arbitrage to take 
place where it is needed. Where for instance 
any country is a debtor of a second and a 
creditor of a third, arbitrage deals will cause 
its debtor position to be settled in the currency 
of the country of which it is a creditor. 


4. — If this arbitrage system were per- 
fect, then at the end of each month every 
country taking part would have only one 


Tasze Ill 


MONTHLY SETTLEMENTS OF E.P.U. COUNTRIES 
(millions of units of acct.) 


1951 | 1952 











| 1953 

on 
January . 236.1 | 417.8 189.7 
OO eee 273.0 | 368.6 20142 
MS Helos «6 216.5 | 285.3 2497 
a 224.7 262.2 22724 
ae 269.8 | 256.3 186.4 
ae sk che ee 3397 | 30404 178.7 
RE le gs he ee 355-4 | 238.0 | 17504 
August s+ + + | 350g | 195-9 139.6 
September . . . . 379-9 | 23308 | 169.5 
October . . 532-3 | 23520 | 165.1 
November ‘ 3952 | 26403 160.7 
December * 361-5 | 270.8 | 169.2 
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of a third country in the group taking part 
in the arbitrage settlements. In this connec- 
tion the countries in the group have under- 
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balance to clear. There are of course im- 
perfections which prevent this from happe- 
ning; but still the amount of the balances 


Taste II 
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[ea "eee 
greements 
for 1953- 
June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nove} Dec. 1954 


























(millions of units of acct.) 








59-4 | 503 | 40.8 
121.2 133-9 


18,3] 26.1 25.0 
55-0} 69.6 75-0 
248.9] 321.2 300.0 















16.0 | 200 | 22.6 16,0} 15.2 100,0 












62.6] 65.0 





155 | 3968 | 50.2 


— -— 


125.0 














212.0 | 24400 | 278.3 | 345.7 1400.8) 497.1 





680.0 | 


presented for settlement at the month-ends 


has been much reduced by the system 
(Table Ill). 


5. — To sum up so far: 


(a) Exhaustion of the quotas and « ral- 
longes» means that no margin is left for 
credits to be granted to or by E.P.U. As 
a means of financing surpluses or deficits 
E.P.U. is tending to fade out; and settle- 
ments are likely to have to be effected more 
and more by drawing on foreign exchange 
reserves. 


(b) The tendency to «concentration » 
of extreme creditor and debtor positions con- 
tinues, and is aggravating the situation de- 
scribed in paragraph (a) above. 

(c) An increasing amount of bilateral 
surpluses and deficits is being settled outside 
E.P.U. The arbitrage system by which they 
are settled during the month destroys the 
function of E.P.U. as a clearing house. 


6. — In relation to 1949, the base year 
used for the determination of the quotas, the 
volume of visible trade between the currency 
areas associated with the E.P.U. is up by 
48.2 per cent, if measured in terms of imports 
and by 52.1 per cent if measured in terms of 
exports. In the case of Italy the imports 
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have risen by 153 per cent and the exports 
by 31.7 per cent (Table IV). But no adjust- 
ments have been made in the quotas, apart 
from exceptional cases. If it is assumed that 
the size of the surpluses and deficits will be 
proportionate to the volume of visible trade, 





Imports Cif. 


1952-53 
*949 | Sept.-Aug. 


millions of $ 


















































Sterling Area . 2,816.9 | 3,450.8 








Tew. we 





12,0193 | 17,81 307 


the failure to adjust the quotas has greatly 
reduced the capacity of the latter to finance 
the surpluses and deficits in intra-European 
trade. To restore the same proportions as 
existed when E.P.U. was set up, the quotas 
would have to be raised all round by 50.1 
per cent, and in Italy’s case by 88.1 per cent. 

But even supposing that the quotas were 
thus raised, could E.P.U. do its job of finan- 
cing surpluses and deficits in trade within 
Europe? 

The answer is that it could do so if the 
surpluses alternated with the deficits. Recent 
experience however shows that this does not 
happen: that on the contrary there is a ten- 
dency for persistent creditor and debtor posi- 
tions to arise. Hence to raise the quotas to 
the extent mentioned above would still not 
afford enough margin to cover the surpluses 
and deficits. To finance positions which are 
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TRADE BETWEEN THE MONETARY AREAS ASSOCIATED WITH E.P.U. 













129763 | 1,64401 


287.2 1,950.01 
1549501 | 259907 


Austria . hie 256.5 35201 
Belgian Franc Area 1,071.0 | 1,693.2 I 
Denmark 518.3 801.3 
French Franc Area 1,39204 | 2,335.8 I 
Germany. . 1,861.65 | 2,531.3 
Greece 186.4 208.1 
Iceland . 39.8 29.5 
Lira Area . 599-3 | 1,516.0 
Florin Area 1,14263 | 1,654-7 I 
Norway . 527.6 669.2 
Escudo Area 230.8 266.9 
Sweden . . 2. 728.2 | 1514762 
Switzerland 49203 764.9 
Turkey . 156.0 39207 


2,:779e9 | 4,286.0 





11,3490 | 17126507 




















always one way the quotas would have to 
be increased to infinity. 









7. — In any case there are objections to 
making E.P.U. a system for providing unli- 
mited credit: 
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(a) Such a system would destroy the 
inducement for countries with a balance of 
payments deficit to restore equilibrium. Coun- 
tries following inflationary policies would be 
encouraged to continue them, with the ine- 
vitable effect on their balance of payments. 


(b) Forces of inflation would tend to 
spread. Countries with inflationary pressures, 
having no incentive to remedy them for the 
sake of their balance of payments, would 
tend to export them without limit. 


(c) The system would become a closed 
one. The E.P.U. currency area might be 
privileged, but it would become more and 
more divorced from the rest of the world. 

















8. — The E.P.U. Statutes provide a com- 
promise solution for the problems outlined 
in paragraph 7. Article 13, paragraph (b) of 
the Statutes says that any surpluses excet- 








ding a member’s quota are to be settled 
according to ad hoc decisions of O.E.E.C., 
while under Article 13, paragraph (a) any 
deficits are to be fully covered by gold pay- 
ments. The object is to induce creditor coun- 
tries to follow a policy of economic expan- 
sion so as to get rid of surpluses which are 
not certain to be settled, while obliging deb- 
tor countries to amend their policies so as 
to restore balance of payments equilibrium. 
The inducement for debtor countries to do 
this might be effective if they were not allo- 
wed the benefit of Article 3, paragraph (c) 
of the Liberalisation Code: this allows coun- 
tries having a balance of payments deficit 
with E.P.U. to restore import quotas. 


g. — As will be seen from Table V, 
the extent of liberalisation among O.E.E.C. 
member countries on 31st December, 1953 
was considerable except for farm products. 
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zerland, 60.8 per cent in Belgium and 79.4 
per cent in Germany. France was an excep- 
tion to the rule as to a high degree of libe- 
ralisation, having a general ratio of only 18.2 
per cent and one of no more than 7.6 per. 
cent for farm products. Relying on Article 
3 (c) France had long since imposed import 
quotas, and kept them on even when its 
balance of payments was again in general 
equilibrium, because it still had a deficit with 
E.P.U. Moreover, although the French quo- 
tas were originally imposed for balance of 
payments reasons, they called forth protec- 
tionist forces which even now make it highly 
unlikely that they will be removed. 

‘10. — Article 3 (c) of the Liberalisation 
Code allows any E.P.U. member to revoke 
liberalisation if the deficit on its balance of 
payments with E.P.U. is growing at a rate 
that is thought to be dangerous in view of its 


DEGREE OF TKADE LIBERALISATION AT DECEMBER 31, 1953 
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For these, even countries with balance of 
payments surpluses continued to maintain 
high protection, the liberalisation ratios for 
those products being 62.2 per cent in Swit- 


reserve position. This provision was agreed 
when it was assumed that the overall balance 
of payments of E.P.U. member countries, 
and still more their balance of payments with 
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the dollar area, would be in permanent di- 
sequilibrium. In other words it was assumed 
that no country would be able to finance 
E.P.U. deficits out of surpluses earned from 
other areas — and especially not from the 
dollar area. At that time the dollar shortage 
was assumed to be permanent. The position 
now looks different. Under the effect of the 


Taste VI 


BALANCE OF CURRENT PAYMENTS OF SELECTED 
COUNTRIES WITH THE DOLLAR AREA 
(millions of $) 


1953 1953 | 
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1952 1952 
Countries | 2nd Ist 2nd | 
| tet half | até | half | hale | 
| Denmark. . . . na + 26| + 31 
Franc: ar —75 + 49 
Germany . —108 = = +_-81 | +150) 
Italy . . | —122 | — 88|— 24 
| Holland . | —58 | + 13} + 49 
| Sweden . . - - | — 12 + 5] + 23) 4+ 30 
United Kingdom . —556 | ai 59 
| Franc Area ( ex- 
' cluding*France : —87 — 46 
Sterling Area ( cx- | 
cluding UK) . . — 98 | +201 | +133 


heavy military spending by the United States 
in Europe, some E.P.U. member countries 
now have dollar surpluses (Table VI). 

The balance of payments figures in Table 
VI are not strictly comparable because each 
country calculates them differently, but they 
do give an indication. They vary in the 
extent to which they include dollar economic 
aid and military aid. Inclusion of such aid, 
of course, increases the apparent dollar surplus; 
it is, however, an item which cannot be re- 
lied upon and is largely subject to non-econo- 


mic factors. 
Taste VII 


U.S.A. FOREIGN- DEFENCE EXPENDITURES 
(Annual Rates - Milliards of $) 


























— | — 2 — 
195! 1952 1953 | 1954 | 
Ist 2nd | Ist 
half | hale half 
E.P. U. countries | 0,31 | 0.52 | 0.93 | 1647 | 3018 
F, P. U. countries 
, and monetary areas 0,40 | 0.67 | 1403 | 1.62 | 3034 
All countries . . | 1.20 


1.53 2.60 | 4022 


! | | 
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Table VII shows the yearly amounts of 
foreign military spending by the United States 
from 1951 onwards. 


11. — To sum up once more, E.P.U. 
member countries with extreme creditor and 
debtor positions are concentrated at the two 
ends of the scale. Some of these positions 
show signs of being permanent. The volume 
of intra-European trade has grown, while the 
quotas of E.P.U. members have remained 
unchanged; and yet, because the extreme po- 
sitions persist, adjustment of the quotas would 
not solve the problem of how to restore a 
revolving fund of credit. It will further be 
seen that the dollar shortage of past years 
is no longer present in so grave a form. 
This, it is true, is due to non-economic fac- 
tors which may or may not last; but it does 
make it seem unreasonable to maintain the 
rule under which countries with E.P.U. de- 
ficits have the right to place quota restrictions 
on imports. 


12. — The following are some of the 
suggestions put forward for remedying the 
E.P.U. crisis: 


(a) To recast E.P.U., the members un- 
dertaking to liquidate persistent debtor posi- 
tions by paying over convertible currency. 


(b) To liquidate E.P.U. and replace it 
by a system of partial convertibility, confined 
to settlement of current items due to persons 
resident abroad. 


(c) To replace E.P.U. by a system of 
full convertibility, giving both residents and 
non-residents the right to convert each natio- 
nal currency into gold or currencies that are 
equivalent to gold. 


13. — The advocates of full convertibility 
say that it is the only method which will 
provide a sure basis for a free market eco 
nomy: Roépke calls it the « surest anchor » 
for such an economy. This would permit 
the removal of exchange control, which they 
call the « nationalisation of bankruptcy ». It 
would release creditor countries from their 
servitude to E.P.U., so that they would no 
longer be forced to grant it further credits 
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in addition to those outstanding. It would 
end the see-saw between increasing and de- 
creasing liberalisation. It would operate on 
the basis of fixed pars of exchange; and with 
the support of stabilisation funds, it would 
exclude all controls over foreign payments, 
including transfers of capital. It would imply 
the re-establishment of an international ca- 
pital market. The system would oblige coun- 
tries which applied it to adopt orthodox fi- 
nancial and credit policies. 

Under partial convertibility on the other 
hand there would be exchange control in 
order to discriminate between current pay- 
ments and capital movements. Only balances 
arising from current payments would be con- 
vertible, not those originating from move- 
ments of capital. Moreover, convertibility 
would apply only to balances which had ac- 
crued to foreign residents from recent transac- 
tions. Under this system it is not supposed 
that general measures of financial or credit 
policy could be used to restore equilibrium in 
the balance of payments whenever required. 
Its advocates indeed assume that situations can 
arise where such measures would not work, 
or would not do so soon enough. Their way 
of restoring the balance is to alter the ex- 
change rate. They do not exclude quota 
restrictions, but assume that these would be 
applied without discrimination. 

The essential difference between the ad- 
vocates of partial and of full convertibility is 
thus that the former accept, while the latter 
reject, maintenance of exchange control. The 
former say that exchange control must be 
maintained in order to prevent capital move- 
ments which could upset the balance of pay- 
ments; the latter think that movements of 
capital are essential to the working of their 
system. The former are prepared to alter 
exchange rates to restore the balance; the 
latter demand fixed exchange rates, relying 
on general measures to put the balance right. 
Essentially the former group admit, while the 
latter group firmly deny, that the economic 
policy of Governments may be conducted on 
lines of « dirigisme ». Thus full convertibi- 
lity entails complete acceptance of the free 
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market economy, while under partial con- 
vertibility the economy may be managed in 
varying degree. 


14. — Under partial convertibility any © 
balances accruing to foreign residents from 
current transactions may be converted into 
gold. This right may be exercised at any time. 
The foreign resident may opt to use the 
convertible currency to buy goods in the 
country issuing it, or to spend it anywhere 
else including the dollar area. Hence, for 
such a system to last, prices in the « convert- 
ible » country must be in equilibrium with 
those in other countries, including the dollar 
area. If they are not, everybody will tend 
to spend the convertible currency where pri- 
ces are lowest. This is what happened in 
mid-1947, when prices in the sterling area 
were higher than in the dollar area, so that 
holders of sterling spent it in the latter. 

If everybody spent the convertible currency 
where prices were low, this might use up 
the gold and foreign exchange reserves of 
the country which had proclaimed convert- 
ibility, forcing it to reverse that step. It fol- 
lows that one condition for convertibility to 
work is that there shall be no price dispari- 
ties which have led to the introduction of 
special measures of protection against low- 
price areas. That is why the partial convert- 
ibility system rules out discrimination against 
any currency area. Advocates of that system 
do however admit that the supply of the 
convertible currency may be regulated by 
adjusting exchange rates, by applying import 
quotas, or by both methods; but they require 
any such measure to be applied without 
discrimination. 


15. — What then are the differences 
between partial convertibility and the system 
now in force? The existence of extreme cre- 


ditor and debtor positions within the E.P.U. 
now means that, at least on the part of the 
debtors, balances must be settled in gold. In 
this respect the E.P.U. system has come close 
to that’ of partial convertibility, the difference 
being that the creditors still accept part pay- 
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ments in golds in settlement of their claims. 
Moreover, the extreme position reached by 
some E.P.U. debtors means, or ought to 
mean, that they need not discriminate against 
dollar area goods. Much the same applies to 
the creditors, who are piling up reserves of 
gold and convertible currency. The E.P.U. 
system is in fact being transformed by forces 
which are impelling it towards non-discrimi- 
nation. 


16. — As already mentioned, the partial 
convertibility system resembles the one now 
in use in the principle that it excludes rea- 
djustments of general policy as a means of 
restoring balance of payments equilibrium. 
It does require that the supply of a country’s 
currency should in certain circumstances be 
reduced by varying exchange rates, by apply- 
ing import quotas, or by both these methods. 
As such measures reduce the volume of trade, 
it is necessary both under partial convert- 
ibility and under the present system, to be 
able to fall back on a revolving credit fund 
of convertible currency, so as to remedy 
balance of payments disequilibria. To that ex- 
tent the partial convertibility system amounts 
to extending the present one by bringing the 
dollar area into E.P.U. and giving it a quota. 


17. — If all E.P.U. members accepted 
partial convertibility, E.P.U. might as well 
be liquidated. There would be no balances 
for it to settle, because any country having 
a surplus of another’s currency could con- 
vert it into gold or its equivalent. But what 
happens if some E.P.U. members accept part- 
ial convertibility while others do not? It 
would seem that E.P.U. would still have to 
be liquidated. Every country would put in 
for E.P.U. settlement its balances in incon- 
vertible but not in convertible currencies. Thus 
there would again be extreme positions, with 
the convertible currency countries as creditors 
and the inconvertible currency countries as 
debtors. 

There is a further problem: how would 
countries with inconvertible currencies settle 
with those with partially convertible curren- 
cies? The countries with inconvertible cur- 
rencies could still impose discriminatory im- 





port quotas, and would probably discriminate 
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against imports from countries with conver- 
tible currencies. If there were many countries 
with inconvertible currencies, those with 
partially convertible currencies might seek to 
escape the effects of discrimination by making 
bilateral agreements with the countries with 
inconvertible currencies, possibly providing 
« swing» credits through such agreements. 
This would be bilateralism over again, with 
bilaterally negotiated «swing» credits, and 
the world market split into water-tight com- 
partments. 


18. — One method that has been consi- 
dered (see paragraph 12) for restoring an 
efficient payments system is to require persi- 
stent E.P.U. debtors to pay off their debts 
with gold or convertible currency, while gi- 
ving persistent creditors the right to claim 
payment in the same way. The object is 
twofold: to maintain in being a revolving 
credit fund to finance temporary balance 
of payments disequilibria, and not to force 
the creditors to grant unlimited credit. The 
revolving fund of credit would be provided 
through the debtors’ paying off debt, and so 
regaining the use of their ordinary credit 
margins. They would have to pay gold or 
convertible currency sufficient for the Union 
to use in repaying credit obtained from the 
creditor countries. 


19. — These considerations lead to the 
following conclusions : 

E.P.U. has largely exhausted the revol- 
ving fund of credit which it put at the dispo- 
sal of member countries to finance surpluses 
and deficits in intra-European trade. Surplu- 
ses and deficits of growing amount are having 
to be settled outside the quotas with gold 
and convertible currency. 

In this respect the E.P.U. system has 
come close to what we have called partial 
convertibility. Under both systems there is 
less need to descriminate, especially against 
the dollar area. 

A possible compromise solution would 
be to establish the principle that persistent 
E. P.U. debtor and creditor balances must be 
repaid in gold or convertible currency. The 








E.P.U. system would then still differ from 
partial convertibility in maintaining a revol- 
ving credit fund. 

Two main points must be borne in mind 
when these considerations are applied to the 
Italian case: 

(a) Whether the solution adopted is to 
continue the E.P.U. but with a plan for liqui- 
dating persistent creditor and debtor positions, 
and whether it is to introduce partial or total 
convertibility, we shall probably see less discri- 
mination against goods coming from areas 
where the power to compete is greater. 

(b) For some time Italy will probably 
continue to be an E. P.U. debtor, having to 
settle by full payment in gold or its equivalent. 
To that extent Italy can regard the E. P. U. 
area and areas with convertible currencies as 


one. 
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From this it follows that: 


(a) In formulating her commercial po- 
licy Italy need not discriminate between the 
E.P.U. area and areas with convertible cur- _ 
rencies. The object should be to maintain 
overall balance of payments equilibrium with 
all these areas taken together. 

(b) The growing competition in these 
areas confirms that measures to assist exports 
are needed. 


(c) It also confirms the need to increase 
trade with areas not covered by paragraph (a). 
Our foreign trade must in fact be freed from 
the restraints which hamper it in regard to 
such countries. A condition for the continua- 
tion of the liberalisation of imports is the 
« liberalisation of exports ». 





In the pages of this Review we have 
studied by stages the organisation of European 
markets. We made in the first place (1) a 
critical examination of some plans submitted, 
sometimes in summary form, on the funda- 
mental reasons of the demand for organisa- 
tion; on the first problems to be solved (num- 
ber of commodities, number of countries, 
supernational authority or not); on the prin- 
ciples which should inspire this effort towards 
organisation. 

Later on (2) we laid down a systematic 
body of principles to serve as a guide in the 
practical organisation of European markets, 
whether agricultural or not, In this article 
we wish to throw light on some aspects of 
the mechanism suggested which are somewhat 
complicated and might therefore lead to 
misunderstandings of the purposes that a pro- 
perly understood organisation of markets has 
in view. 


1. — The following principles suggest 
themselves as suited to form a basis for the 
organisation of European markets — i.e. the 
common adoption by European countries of 
measures relating to the consumption, produc- 
tion, processing and exchange of agricultural 
products (3). 

A first principle is that the European 
countries should coordinate their consumption 
policies. The data available on the trends of 
consumption of foodstuffs in Europe justify 
the presumption of a potential demand for 
fruit, vegetables, milk, cheese, meat, and a 
rather smaller one for sugar and fats. The 


(1) This Review, October-December, 1952, page 201. 

(2) This Review, No. 26, July-September, 1953, page 172. 

(3) The remarks could apply equally well to any other 
products. 
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products are those best suited to conditions 
in European countries and their production 
should be encouraged so as to raise the nutri- 
tion standards of the populations and to secure 
greater price stability. Consumption may 
expand, on the one hand, as a result of all 
the means that tend to raise the incomes of 
the poor classes (in the first place, by suitable 
exports of typical products); on the other 
hand, through the several means that tend to 
raise the purchasing power of existing (viz. 
a fall in production costs due to higher pro- 
ductivity or to lower prices of the leading 
factors of production — fertilizers, machinery, 
fuels — and of marketing costs; coordination 
of stocking policies so as to avoid seasonal 
fluctuations; lower taxation; standardization of 
types; improved information services on pro- 
duction and markets, etc.). 

In the case of a wide international area, 
the timely and systematic character of the 
measures taken in common by the European 
countries cannot but have a favorable influence 
on lowering prices and raising the purchasing 
power of existing incomes, without injuring 
the interests of the producers. 


2. — A second principle arises from the 
need of a sound coordination of production 
trends. This does not mean fixing targets 
for each country. The purpose is to secure 
more economic combinations of the produc- 
tion factors, so as to raise the income of the 
farming population, which is so often insufh- 
cient. This presupposes the study of many 
elements: soil and climatic conditions; the 
spread and development of technical know- 
ledge so as to direct production along the lines 
best suited to the structure of each country; 
trends of European consumption that should 
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be encouraged by concerted action; volume 
of the available resources in each country 
— among which labour — so as to secure their 
best use; the possibility of developing back- 
ward areas; the possibility of replacing some 
crops by others, and thus contributing to a 
better geographical distribution of production; 
the supply of credit to farmers in various 
ways; the encouragement of investments; and 
so forth. 

Turning to production, it must not be 
forgotten that European agriculture would 
not be able, at least in the case of some 
crops, to stand at once the competition of the 
great exporting countries. Apart even from 
the differences in costs and prices between 
overseas and European countries, European 
agriculture has to face the competition of 
world prices maintained at artificially low 
levels by bonuses and other means used for 
promoting exports. It would not be advisable 
for Europe to be exposed to the full influence 
of these conditions, more especially during 
the period in which all the efforts of the 
several countries would be directed towards 
lowering, as far as possible, the prices of 
agricultural products: that is to say, towards 
leading the majority of farms to adjust their 
costs to those of the most efficient. Moreover 
~- if we consider the numerical importance 
of the agricultural population — it seems 
proper, in the absence of emigration and of 
adequate industrial expansion, to assure it 
sufficient possibilities of employment. 

The coordination of national policies 
affecting the consumption, production, pro- 
cessing and prices of products, is seen to be 
essential for a successful attempt at organising 
markets. Should this be impossible, all the 
measures taken in common would be cons- 
tantly endangered by divergent policies of 


the several countries. 


3. — A third principle is that of the 
expansion of trade between the countries. 
The gradual reduction, leading to the final 
suppression of guota restrictions, would assure 
larger and better supplies available for the 
European populations, and would reduce Eu- 
fopean economic dependence on other Conti- 
nents. The problem of harmonising the 


3 
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customs tariff policies of the several countries 
might be examined in a later stage: this 
would best be done by the G.A.T.T. 

For the present, even if we limit ourselves 
to the suppression of quota restrictions in 


their many forms, some problems will have 
to be solved. 


4. — (A) Should the approach be made 
by economic sections or as a whole? 


In our article of July-September, 1953 (4), 
we pointed out the advantages that might 
arise from the economic integration of the 
European countries. We showed that the in- 
terests that might be injured by such action 
would be limited to those of competing forms 
of production; and that this injury would be 
of a temporary character. On the other hand, 
as the aims of integration — the enlargement 
of the market, more economical production — 
are attained, the advantages secured would 
be seen to be permanent. 

In brief, by integrating the economies of 
some countries — more especially by European 
integration — we should secure a more efficient 
utilisation of available resources, lower produc- 
tion costs, higher standards of living for the 
populations. It might — we said — reduce 
the. need of imports and make the participat- 
ing countries less dependent on the United 
States. By reducing costs it might facilitate 
exports to other Continents. It would there- 
fore form an essential feature for the solution 
of the world problems of securing higher 
production and more active trade between 
countries. This forecast of losses and gains 
holds equally good whether the integration 
of all the economic sections of some countries 
(let us say six) be considered, or the integra- 
tion of one section only (let us say agriculture) 
of seventeen countries. Should six countries 
combine — provided self-sufficiency policies 
be discarded and marked reductions of trade 
with non-European countries be discounte- 
nanced — a « full integration » would enable 
losses and gains to be more readily offset than 
a «sectional integration ». Nevertheless, even 
a cautious integration of one economic section 


(4) See note (2). 
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only, if pursued to its ultimate consequences, 
would, in the long run, bind the whole 
economy of one country to that of the other 
participants. So, in the long run, in spite 
of the apparent lack of logic of an approach 
by sections, no substantial difference remains 
between it and the simultaneous approach of 
all the sectors of the economy. It is a ques- 
tion of reaching the same results in a more 
gradual manner. The approach by sections 
has, among others, the advantage of tacing the 
difficulties first of all in the more difficult 
section — namely agriculture for many coun- 
tries — and then passing on to the easier ones. 


5- — (B) Purchase preferences of the mem- 
ber countries and competition. 


If producers are to be induced to produce 
more — thus making the group of countries 
desirous of integration independent of foreign 
lands for many imports — larger outlets must 
be assured for the products. These may be 
secured by an agreement under which the 
member countries undertake to import fixed 
quotas of exportable surpluses at fixed prices, 
from each of the other member countries 
before taking them from other countries. 
Quotas gradually increasing, price levels gra- 
dually declining — should they have been 
fixed, at the start, at a higher level than that 
quoted in third markets — would be establish- 
ed under multilateral agreements between im- 
porters and exporters and revised periodically: 
generally speaking once a year. 

Thus an attempt would be made to enlarge 
gradually the regional demand, so as to allow 
the regional supply also to expand, thanks to 
the assured outlets provided by the « priority 
purchase » clause. This assurance would not 
however exclude competition among the ex- 
porters of a given country, nor among the 
exporters of several countries. An example 
may serve to clarify how competition would 
proceed between the exporters of different 
countries. 

An importing country obtains a product 
from three leading exporting countries, From 
country A producing at a cost of 10; country 
B at a cost of 9; country C at a cost of 8: 
all selling at prices differing but little from 
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the above. It may be supposed that the im- 
porting country will purchase a smaller quota 
from A, producing at 10, and a larger one 
from C producing at 8. But if, on the one 
hand, A succeeds in lowering its cost of 
production to 8 — and if on the other hand 
the population grows, consumer needs grow, 
and economic activity expands — the import- 
ing country will no longer have any reason 
to import less from A than from C. It will 
however continue to import less from B, whose 
costs of production still stand at 9, for it will 
not increase considerably — perhaps not at 
all — the initial minimum quota fixed with 
country B for the purchase of the exportable 
surplus. On the contrary, as the price offered 
by the exporting country gradually falls, it 
will certainly increase the quota originally 
agreed on with A and with C. 

In this way, each exporter will be assured 
a minimum outlet which may increase with 
the decrease of the price he quotes. He will 
therefore be induced to adopt improved me- 
thods of production. In conformity with this 
principle, the exporters who can produce most 
economically — whether within each country 
or within the area of the agreement — will 
be preferred to their competitors. 

In this manner — when competition is as- 
sured and the regional demand expands with 
the progressive expansion of the quotas, at 
prices that are constantly adjusting themselves 
to those quoted for the said product on third 
markets —- the regional supply will also grow 
and will become the most advantageous one 
offered. In presence of such results, the pur- 
chase preference, granted to countries within 
the area of the agreement over third countries, 
will have no further reason to exist. It may 
then disappear, because the competition among 
the exporters in the supply region will have 
secured the survival of the exporters who pro 
duce most advantageously: i.e. the cheapest 
producers who are able to meet also the com- 
petition of third markets with the sole protec- 
tion of a customs duty. 

Therefore — both in the case of the total 
integration of six, or in that of the integration 
of seventeen for a certain section of produc 
tion — the principle of granting a trade prefe- 
rence for quotas that are to be imported in 














the first place from the member countries, will 
never act to the disadvantage of other countries 
by reducing the exchanges of goods with them, 
provided we start from the assumption of an 
expanding economy in which population is 
growing and with it the needs to be satisfied. 
Once the import quota agreed upon with 
the member countries has been taken, each 
country will be free to import from or export 
to third countries goods and services, as it 
may deem best. And it will be found that 
the commercial preference is only needed 
until such time as the expansion of regional 
demand will have caused, as the result of 
competition, a like gradual expansion of the 
most economically advantageous supply. This 
means — whether it be for six, or for seventeen 
— that the countries best suited by natural 
conditions to meet the existing demand must 
be those who will provide the regional supply. 
Consequently, all production sustained by 
artificial means will have to disappear, even 
though it be gradually. 

The favourable results of integration — i.e. 
the fullest utilization of available resources, 
the expansion of European production, Eu- 
rope’s reduced dependence on other Continents, 
a higher standard of living for her popula- 
tions — will thus, let us repeat it, make a posi- 
tive contribution to the solution of the world 
problems of producing more and intensifying 
trade between the countries. The « regional 
stage» — now a part of Europe, tomorrow 
a part of other Continents — will mark deci- 
sive steps towards an economic agreement be- 
tween all the countries of the world, provided 
the principle of competition be respected, 
which is after all that of « selective produc- 
tion within each country and within the 
agreement area, Under present conditions an 
economic agreement between al] the countries 
of the world would not be easy to secure 
for other than very general purposes. A world 
agreement could however be secured as the 
ray of the confluence of « regional approa- 
ches ». 


6. — (C) Multilateral bargaining and auto- 
matic elimination of quantitative restrictions. 


The reference made above to the gradually 
growing size of the quotas and to the gra- 
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dually declining price level, arranged always 
on a multilateral basis between importers and 
exporters and periodically revised, leads to 
the realization of the « principle of trade pre- 
ferences through multilateral bargaining be- 
tween importers and exporters ». And here let 
us repeat that this will not create a « block » 
and will not set up an autarchic European 
area, provided the principle of competition be 
respected in the offers made by the exporters 
of each member country, so that the exporter 
producing to the best economic advantage is 
the one who succeeds in securing orders, and 
the whole supply of the region is obtained at 
the most economically advantageous level. 

Another problem that arises in connection 
with the gradual enlargement of the quotas 
is that of the automatic progression which 
— under like circumstances — might be left 
only to the results of multilateral or other 
negotiations. Now it would seem advisable 
that, as soon as European markets are organ- 
ised, the expansion of quotas and exchanges 
should be to some extent automatic. This 
automatic character might indeed be modified 
in exceptional cases, but it is advisable that 
is should be the basic policy. 


7. — (D) Compatibility between purchase 


preference and « minimum prices ». 


When trading transactions are regulated 
by «minimum price » systems, the principle 
of trade preferences can only be given effect 
if it be expressed in a formular which makes 
it obligatory on each country to import at 
least a minimum quantity from the other 
member countries. In the absence of such an 
obligation it might well be that the arrival on 
the importing market in large quantities of 
a given product from third markets, under 
agreements already in force, would force pri- 
ces below the established minimum, and thus 
nullify the principle of purchase preference. 
Therefore, if the minimum price alone were 
to act, the organisation of markets between 
member countries would become disadvanta- 
geous to those countries and useful for third 
countries, not tied by any obligations. 
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8. — (E) Compatibility between preferen- 
tial trade and trade with third countries. 


On the other hand, the conception of an 
expanding European economy — as a result 
both of the growth of population and the need 
of raising the living standards of the existing 
populations — excludes the fear that existing 
trade currents with third countries might be 
considerably curtailed. For instance, a careful 
examination of the market situation made in 
common, might suggest the advisability of 
quotas «reserved by the member countries 
for export» to their traditional markets and 
to the recognition of current commitments 
under long term contracts (as for instance 
the International Wheat Agreement). It is 
always possible under the conditions of an 
expanding economy to maintain a large part 
of the traditional imports. 


g. — (F) The search for compensatory ex- 
changes. 


The problem of compensatory trade also 
exists. The exporting countries that benefit 
by the larger outlets for their products, will 
have in their turn to make compensatory pur- 
chases from the importing coutries. 

Some degree of compensatory trade bet- 
ween importing and exporting countries will 
arise with the gradual relaxation of the pro- 
tective measures. The compensatory items 
may be found both in the agricultural section 
itself — among the products not yet affected by 
the gradual enlargement of the quotas — and 
in the non-agricoltural sections: as, for in- 
stance, among the instrumental goods requir- 
ed for the cultivation of the farm products 
themselves; or among other industrial com- 
modities. Obviously the search for these com- 
pensatory items and the enquiry into the 
consequences they may entail, could only be 
undertaken by such organs as the Trade 
Committee of the O.E.C.E., which review 
and control trade exchanges in all the sections 
of each country. 


10. — (G) Trade expansion. 


After long discussions, and in the light 
of the enquiries into the possible consequences 
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for the economy of the importing and expor- 
ing countries, three systems have been sug- 
gested for assuring trade expansion, differing 
according to the special features and market 
needs of three groups of products: 


A - Cereals: progressively increasing 
quantities with the undertaking to withdraw 
them at prices fixed under multilateral agree- 
ments; 


B - Dairy-products: progressively increa- 
sing quantities without an undertaking to with- 
draw them and without fixed prices, The 
importing country would however undertake 
to assure free circulation of the quantities 
agreed on, the only limitation being that of 
minimum and maximum price limits; 


C - Fruit & Vegetables: a minimum 
price system, compatible with a system of 
quotas. 


Although the systems suggested for dairy 
products and for fruis and vegetables may 
seem to differ, it would be advisable, whenever 
minimum prices are to be enforced, that 
— as already mentioned — clauses should be 
introduced making preferential trade opera- 
tive. Thus, for instance, in the case of fruits 
and vegetables it might be made obligatory to 
import at least a minimum quantity from 
the member countries. 


11. — (H) Coordination of customs policies. 


The effort for the organisation of European 
agricultural markets is the first stage on the 
road to their unification. This would be 
achieved by a gradual relaxation of the exist- 
ing quota restrictions. But even this mitiga- 
tion would only lead to very partial results, 
unless it were accompanied, on the one hand, 
by a certain « normalisation » of customs pro- 
tection — and this would mean the prohibi- 
tion of raising them and the firm intention 
of lowering them — and, on the other hand, 
by the elimination of prohibitive duties within 
the member countries themselves. 

No less essential would be the need of 
reducing, later on, the differences in the 
levels of the duties on the products of third 
countries levied by the member countries. We 
mention these problems here only because 
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they are connected with the effort to organise 
European markets. A thorough examination 
of the matter — as we have already said — 
must be deferred to a more qualified party. 


12. — (I) Total or partial acceptance of a 
possible convention for the organisation of 
markets. 


Lastly, it would seem advisable to accept 
the principle that a country may not take 
part in an agreement for a product of its 
choice and to its advantage, unless it takes 
part in the whole body of agreements for the 
other products considered in the Convention 
by the other countries. The operation of 
market organisation must be indivisible. To 
approach it separately for the several branches 
of economic activity already presents difficul- 
ties. These difficulties would increase if, in 
their turn, the individual countries wished to 
participate in such an organisation but for 
one product only, and not for all those taken 
into examination. 

Obviously the participation of the two 
major importing countries, Germany and 
Great Britain, would be of great importance 
for the vitality of the organisation of agricul- 
tural markets. This consideration may there- 
fore suggest the advisability of not discarding 
a priori special and exceptional adjustments 
of the clauses of the agreement. 


13. — Conclusions. 


To sum up, we may say that the purposes 
of an organisation of the European markets 
have already been defined. They are, in the 
case of agriculture: to assure the maximum 
utilisation of available factors of production; 
to assure the maximum selective production 
in Europe; to reduce European dependence on 
other Continents; to raise the living standards 
of the populations. The principles have 
already been elaborated that should inspire 
a concerted action among member countries 
to attain these purposes without injury to 
third parties, but contributing to the insertion 
of Europe in the expansion of world trade. 
Practical systems also have been suggested, 
which would allow of more active trade in 
keeping with the production and consumption 
policies of the member countries. 

It should therefore now not be difficult to 
organise — even if for sections only — the 
European markets. The machinery suggested 
would be valid for all branches and not only 
for the agricultural ones. Caution will certa- 
inly be necessary. But above all bursts of 
enthusiasm should be avoided, followed by 
periods of more or less good-natured slack- 
ness. 








l. - Introduction. 


1. — The purpose of this paper is not to 
offer a description of Italian economic history, 
but to point to factors which make the Italian 
experience relevant in terms of the problem of 
economic growth in its general aspects. Con- 
sequently, it involves an attempt toward the 
identification of that middle ground in which 
the peculiar features and behavior of one na- 
tional economy can contribute to a compre- 
hensive theory of growth. Any such theory 
must involve, necessarily, the construction of 
a number of « models», each related to a 
typical combination of facts and conditions 
— in terms of natural and human resources, 
technological and historical development, and 
the like. 

The process of growth, in our times, has 
clear-cut features only in reference to two 
extreme cases, i.e. the growth of the most 
advanced and promising segments of the 
world economy, such as the United States and 
Canada, and that of the so-called underdevel- 
oped areas. It is much more complex in the 
in-between cases, particularly with respect to 
Western countries which have shared to a 
large extent in the growth trend of the past 
century, but which have been unable to ex- 
ploit fully their potentialities, and which at 
the present time are being almost by-passed, 
at least temporarily, by the main stream of 
contemporary economic growth. This seems 
to be the case of Italy, among other countries. 

It seems also increasingly apparent that the 
basic factors which underlie actual rates of 
growth, while bearing some rough relation to 
such things as the amount of available natu- 
ral resources, trends in population and techno- 


(*) This is an abridged version of a paper prepared for the 
Committee on Economic Growth of the Social Science Research 
Council of New York. 
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logy, and subjective preference toward in- 
vesting, spending, and the like, are in reality 
extremely complex. Except in a few striking 
cases, growth is to be viewed as the net effect 
of conflicting facts and tendencies, some fa- 
vorable to development, some adverse, and 
some cutting both ways. In this respect, Ita- 
ly offers a significant illustration of checke- 
red growth, accomplished despite a very small 
balance between favorable and unfavorable 
factors, and actually against definitely adverse 
odds. For the progress of the Italian eco- 
nomy cannot be traced to any single drama- 
tic factor, neither in terms of the environment 
nor of the decisions and propensities of en- 
trepreneurs, investors or consumers. It was 
not comparable to the outburst of the Indu- 
strial Revolution in Britain, to the opening up 
of the North American continent, or to the 
massive growth in technology and industria- 
lization of Imperial Germany. It cannot be 
traced to major changes in fundamental pro- 
pensities, such as those listed by Professor 
W.W. Rostow (1) in his recent book, for 
while they all played a part, their casual role 
was hopelessly interwoven, and overshadowed 
by other factors, in particular, by a steady, 
while undramatic quest for small openings 
here and there, and for opportunities to be 
snatched out of a cloudy and constricted envi- 
ronment. The gains which were made were 
significant chiefly in relation to the difficulties 
which were overcome. 


2. — The broad outlines of the Italian 
story can be summarized very briefly. 

Over a period of 50 years, from r1go1 to 
1951, the national income of Italy doubled, 
and its population increased by 43%. This 
meant a gross average rate of growth in it 


(1) W. W. Rostow, The Process of Economic Growth, 1952- 



















come of 2% a year, and of a little over 1% 
per person. There was a very considerable 
growth in industrial production, and — de- 
spite great fluctuations associated with the 
effects of wars and of the Depression of the 
3o’s — a large expansion in foreign trade. 

The growth was rapid only during brief 
spells, characterized by favorable development 
of an «exogenous» nature. This was the 
case in the years before World War I, when 
world trade reached very high levels, again 
in 1922-26, which was a period of internatio- 
nal recovery and vast American exports of 
capital to Europe (of which Italy got a limi- 
ted but significant share), and after World 
War II, under the impulse of Marshall Plan 
aid. Growth was retarded by the adverse 
impact of two wars, the second of which 
spelled invasion and disaster, and of the 
Great Depression, on which the Fascist dicta- 
torship superimposed a policy of rearmament 
and self-sufficiency. 

Modern growth originates in a few focal 
points of the world economy, where the truly 
pioneer advances occur, thanks to an exce- 
ptionally favorable combination of circum- 
stances. It spreads around, in varying degrees, 
to the extent to which other areas can adopt 
and adapt the technological and other advan- 
ces already developed elsewhere, and takes 
advantage of the propagation throughout the 
international economy of the waves of growth 
originating from the « focal points » described. 
Whenever there is a large innovation, or a 
phase of rapid growth, at some point of the 
world economy, there develop potential « eco- 
nomies » (in the sense of factors which entail 
development or a better use of available re- 
sources) for most other areas. The extent 
to which those « external economies », due 
to outside development, can be captured, and 
made «internal» to the structure of other 
areas, has a vital bearing on the growth of 
the latter. 

Inasmuch as Italy lacked spectacular and 
truly « strategic » factors of development, we 
may focus attention upon one borrowing in 
Italian economic development. It is the key 
to understanding much of the industrial and 
related development which occurred in the 
Italian economy in the period under review. 
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It involved a very high degree of alertness, 
and readiness to accept and to adapt tools for 
advance (technological knowledge, industrial 
know-how, methods of business organization 
and operation, etc.) which had been already 
developed or refined in more highly deve- 
loped economies. It was not a mechanical but 
a very creative process, since it required not 
only adaptation to a difficult environment 
but also the search for additional and origi- 
nal advances which were essential for survival 
in an internationally competitive climate. 

An enormous amount of initiative and in- 
genuity was also displayed in looking for 
foreign trade outlets, taking advantage of wha- 
tever opportunity for development was to be 
found in the area of foreign trade, and creat- 
ing new opportunities. Indeed, a closer look 
at the Italian picture of the past 50 and 
more years suggests conclusively that foreign 
trade, in its broadest sense, was a very stra- 
tegic factor of growth. Foreign trade is of 
paramount importance, in a country such as 
Italy, in inducing a high rate of investment 
and an appropriate allocation of resources. 

While no statistics are available concerning 
the annual rate of capital investment in Italy, 
prior to very recent years, there is no doubt 
that investment expanded at a fast rate in 
the periods when the international economy 
was comparatively «open» and expanding, 
and when there was a possibility to expand 
the rate of imports without upsetting the ba- 
lance of paymets. It is also quite apparent 
from the facts which are available that there 
was a considerable misdirection of resources 
whenever investment was pushed forward 
outside of a framework of expanding foreign 
trade. The capital resources of Italy being 
small and inadequate to bring about a high 
flow of investment, there was little scope for 
development except through a growing level 
of imports. 

Outright imports of capital by Italy never 
reached impressive proportions, except during 
the exceptional Marshall Plan period. Do- 
mestic growth was brought about to a large 
extent through increased imports, and increa- 
sed outlets for exports of goods and services. 
There was, however, in certain periods a sub- 
stantial inflow of capital, in the form of 
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laborers’ or emigrants’ remittances, which 
helped very materially to maintain balance 
of payments equilibrium at high levels of 
imports. 

Since an increase in investment entails 
in the first instance an increase in imports 
of industrial materials and of subsistence or 
wagegoods, the first limiting factor is set by 
the foreign balance (see Table I). Except 
under very favorable circumstances, this cur- 
tails the volume of investment in the short 
period, and it also limits the types of invest- 
ment which are not conducive to greater ex- 
ports or smaller imports in the long run. In 
short, the rate of investment is limited by its 
balance of payments effect, in terms both of 
the short period and of the long pull. By the 
same token, however, the attention which 
must be given to the balance af payments 
effect helps to route new investment along 
internationally competitive channels. 


ITALY’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS Tasue I 





























q | 
| ceepewvts 7 Exports 
om 

Year neni fetes |- seus Index 

| Millions Millions 

| of lire (a) Numbers of lire (a) | Numbers 

1901 = 100) |1901 = 100) 
1901 1,717 100 | 1,373 100 
I9II 3,008 | 175 1,914 139 

| 
1921 3549 | 264 1,663 121 

| 193! 2,668 155 2,261 | 165 
1941 1,596 93 1,946 | 142 | 
1951 5.130 298 3914 | 285 | 


(a) Of 1901 purchasing power. 


Furthermore, in a densely populated coun- 
try, investment cannot proceed without some 
relation to its employment effect. Since basic 
wage-rates are low, and materials and ma- 
chinery expensive, there is a natural tendency 
for investment to develop along lines which 
involve a comparatively low rate of capital 
intensity. Such natural tendency becomes in- 
tensified in periods of unemployment, because 
of the pressures brought to bear on industry 
by Government quarters, and because under 
those conditions public investment — partly 
of an outright « make-work » nature — plays 
an increasingly important role, while private 
investment declines. 

The employment effect of investment may 
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be held to reflect in any country the industrial 
structure, in terms of capital intensity, which 
is appropriate to local conditions. However, 
in densely populated, or overpopulated coun- 
tries, it affects productivity unfavorably. An 
optimum level of investment should obviously 
satisfy conditions of maximum productivity, 
full employment, and least strain on the 
balance of payments position. In the case of 
Italy, and of similar areas, it should entail a 
great rise in imports, and an intensive deve- 
lopment in industries having a high rate of 
output per unit of input, which have in most 
cases a limited employment effect. Only under 
such conditions the rate of growth can spurt 
rapidly upwards. This would require, ho- 
wever, the appropriate offsets, at the foreign 
trade level, and it is not easy to see how 
these may be forthcoming under existing 
conditions. 


3. — Looking back at the century of Ita- 
lian economic history which is behind us, 
we can see the following: 


1. There was a considerable amount of 
economic growth, absolutely and comparati- 
vely with other countries of Western Europe. 
It was, however, inadequate, subject to an 
inordinate degree of instability, and to some 
extent self-frustrating, since it generated more 
economic and social pressures than could be 
satisfied under the existing pattern of invest- 
ment output. 


2. In its essence, it was in the nature 
of a « holding-out » operation, which snatch- 
ed from an adverse evironment the essentials 
for a minimum rate of growth compatible 
with survival, within the context of the grea- 
ter demands made by the times and stimula- 
ted by the general growth of the world cco- 


nomy. 


What about the future? There is nothing 
in sight that might justify the hope, and even 
less the expectation, that the next five or ten 
years may witness spectacular gains for the 
Italian economy, such as would be required 
to set in motion an optimum rate of growth. 

However, the longer view — barring of 
course a renewed spell of emergencies and 
disasters — may hold better promise, due to 











a number of factors, of which some are 
already beginning to unfold, while others can 
be seen only dimly. These are: 

(a) The trend toward a stationary po- 
pulation. 

(b) More and cheaper fuel, through the 
exploitation of domestic resources (natural 
gas, and possibly oil), more electric power, 
and cheaper steel. 

(c) The cumulative benefits of a long 
period of steady, if undramatic development 
in the international and domestic economy, 
and of appropriate changes in the Italian 
industrial, business and social structure. 


(d) The trend toward the inevitable 
unification of Europe, with consequent esta- 
blishment of a single European market. 


(ec) The natural effects of the increasing 
interdependence in the world economy. 


The role and significance of these factors 
in Italy’s economic framework will be di- 
scussed in Sections II and III of this paper. 


ll. - Problems and Bottlenecks. 


4. — Many bottlenecks stand in the way 
of an adequate rate of growth. Among others, 
lack of elbow room, a low income structure, 
inadequacy of natural resources, population 
pressure, and a number of factors in the 
general environment. 

Italy, within its present frontiers, covers 
a surface of 111,228 square miles, with a 
population (census of November 4, 1951) of 
46.5 million people. The density of popula- 
tion is therefore 400.9 persons to the square 
mile. This is lower than the density of Holl- 
and (666.7 persons to the square mile), of 
Great Britain (934.2) and of Western Germany 
(507). However, almost one-half of Italy’s 
surface is mountainous, and out of its go 
million acres of land only one-third is arable. 
It takes only a few hours to fly all the way 
through Italy, from the Alps to the sea of 
Sicily, and that fleeting experience is adequate 
to impress the most casual observer with the 
limits placed by geography to intensive eco- 
mic development. 

The Po river and its tributaries are the 
coordinates of the one vast expanse of fertile 
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and densely populated plains which offer 
adequate elbow room to the raising of wheat 
and other basic crops, and to the growth of 
an integrated industrial economy, served by 
adequate facilities and communications. There 
are also the fertile hills of Tuscany, the 
bleak and yet opulent plains of Apulia, and 
a few exceptionally fecund strips of land 
here and there. -ound Naples, Palermo, 
Messina and a fc. other points. Otherwise 
the landscape of the country is a succession 
of steep gorges and mountains, and the beauty 
and grandeur of the scenic effect is no com- 
pensation for the comparative barrenness of 
the land. 

The GNP of the Italian economy at cur- 
rent market value was estimated at 10,775 
billion lire (a little over 17 billion dollars) for 
1953, as compared with 10,105 billion in 1952. 
The domestic net product at current market 
prices was estimated at 9,700 billion lire, and 
at 8,250 billion at factor cost. The figures for 
1952 were 9,023 and 7,657 billion respectively 
(see Table II). 





NATIONAL INCOME: SUMMARY Taste Il 
(Billions of lire) 
—— oOo —————__ | = 
1950 1951 | 1952 
1. Net product at factor cost . 6,370 7,380 7,657 


| 
' 


of which: 


(a) private sector . 
(b) public administration 


- | (54903) | (6,934) | (7-192) 
- | ( 695) | ( 756) | ( 885) | 
(c) less allowance for dupli- | | 
cations between public | 
administration and pri- | 
vate sector . - . | (— 228) 
2. Central and local govern- 
ment taxes not included in | 
the valuation of goods and | 
er ey | 1,257 | 1,366 
. Net product at current | | 
market value [(1) plus (2)] 7,427 8,637 | 9,023 | 
. Net income from abroad . | 216 114 | 166 


(— 310) | (- 419) | 


w 


+ 


| 5. Net national income at cur- 
rent market value [(3) plus | 
} | 
A GBR. Al > chico Sargipes. 7,643 8,751 | 9,189 
| 6. Depreciation and mainte- | 
ee I ee a ee ae 680 | 872 916 | 
| 


. Gross national income at | 
current market value [(5) | 


plus (6)] 


MN 


8,323 9,623 | 10,105 


Source: Relazione generale sulla situazione economica del 
paese, presentata dal Ministro del Tesoro (Pella) alla Presidenza 
tl 32 marzo 1953 (Atti Parlamentari, Camera dei Deputati, 
Doc. IX, No. 4). 
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Farm production contributed a little over 
20% to the net private product, industrial 
activity almost 27%, and trade and services 
approximately 14%. The combined contribu- 
tion of industrial production, constructional 
activities, communications and utilities was 


slightly in excess of 50° (see Table III). 


Taste Ill 


GROSS PRIVATE DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT FACTOR 


COST BY BRANCHES OF ACTIVITY 
(Billions of lire) 








1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 











1. Agriculture and forestry . | 2,150 | 2,308 | 2,304, 
SO Se ee ee 17 | 20 22) 
3. Mining and quarrying. . . 58 | 98 110 | 
4. Manufacturing . . . . . | 2,283! 3,014] 2,929 
Oe ie 254| 299 437 | 
6. Electricity, gas and water. . | 208| 241/ 250) 
7. Transport and communication 465) 515 582 | 
8. Commerce, banking and in- | | 

2 Sas Mh ew 978 | 1,057| 1,151 | 
g. Ownership of buildings . . 63| 104 132) 
go. Gorwiews 2 ws tw te 300 331} 370 
11. Less allowance for duplica- | 

ee Sava. ee le -199 =—205] —206)| 


; | 
Total . . | 6,577 | 77ea 8,081 | 


Source: Italian Central Statistical Institute. 


The National Income at current market 
value (net product at market value, plus net 
income from abroad) reached in 1953, 9,775 
billion lire, equivalent to almost 15 billion 
dollars, as against 9,189 in 1952. Divided 
by a population of over 47 million, this gave 
an average income per head slightly in excess 
of $ 300. 

For purposes of international comparison 
it can be noted that in 1949 per capita income 
in Italy was estimated at $ 235, as against 
$ 1,453 for the United States, $ 773 for Great 
Britain, $ 502 for the Netherlands, $ 482 for 
France, $ 320 for Western Germany, $ 146 
for Yugoslavia, $ 128 for Greece, and $ 100 
for Egypt ad Japan. There are, however, in 
Italy, great regional differences, within the 
national average, ranging (for 1951) from 
some $ 450 in the prosperous and highly 
industrialized « triangle » encompassing Lom- 
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bardy, Piedmont, and Liguria, to a low of 
perhaps $ 175 in Calabria. The average f- 
gure can be estimated at $ 375 for Northern 
Italy, a trifle above $ 300 for Central Italy, 
and some $ 200 for the Southern regions, 
including Sicily and Sardinia. Consequently, 
the regional stratification of income goes all 
the way from advanced Western European 
levels to Eastern European standards. 


5. — Personal expenditure on consumer 
goods and services, at market value, was 
estimated at 7,144 billion lire for 1952. Food 
consumption absorbed some 60% of total ex- 
penditure, and expenditure on clothing, fur- 
nishing, etc., another 15%. Expenditure in 
durable consumer goods constituted only 
35% of the total, and expenditure on to 
bacco,, travel and entertainment another 8°. 

The average Italian diet is low, in relation 
to other European countries. Its content in 
calories, for 1950-51, was 2,450, against 3,300 
for Switzerland, 3.080 for the United King- 
dom, 2,800 for Western Germany and 2.700 
for France. The average Italian diet is very 
deficient in proteins and in fats. Consequen- 
tly, there is a high rate of per capita consum- 
ption of cereals (157 kilograms in 1950-51, 
against ror in the U.K., 117 in France and 
120 in Switzerland), and there are low rates 
of consumption of meat (19 kilograms per 
person, against 52 in the U.K., g2 in France 
ad 47 in Switzerland), milk (50 kilograms 
per person, as against 158 in the U.K., g2 
in France and 115 in Germany) sugar (11 
kilograms per person, as against 37 in the 
U.K., 25 in Germany and 23 in France), 
and fats. 

Once more, there are very significant dif 
ferences in standards of consumption between 
the various areas of Italy. It was estimated 
that in 1939 per capita consumption in Sov- 
thern Italy was considerably below the na 
tional average all along the line: it was 
41.6% of the national average for meat, 
475%, for electric light, 25.3 for cooking 
gas, 25°%% for expenditures on moving pic 
tures, 57.7°/, for radio ownership, and 42.8%, 
for automobile ownership. 

Private and public consumption, for Italy 
as a whole, totalled 8,000 billion lire in 1952. 









ara k= 








Gross Investment was estimated at 2,099 
billion, of which 916 billion for depreciation 
and maintenance. The rate of Gross Invest- 
ment for GNP was consequently 20.8°%, one 
of the highest in Europe, and yet insuffi- 
cient to lead to full employment. 

Gross capital formation, exclusive of chan- 
ges in inventories, was estimated for 1952 
at 2,120 billion lire, broken down as follows: 
270 billion in agriculture, 780 billion in in- 
dustry, 310 billion in transportation and com- 
munications, 640 billion in constructions and 
public works, 120 in miscellaneous sectors. 
The ratio of fixed capital formation to Gross 
National Product was consequently in the 
order of 21%. 


6. — Considering the size of the farm 
population in different countries, the amount 
of productive land available per agricultural 
worker in Italy is 25°/ smaller than in Ger- 
many, half as small as in Holland, nine times 
smaller than in Great Britain, and almost 
15 times smaller than in the United States. 
It exceeds only (by the ratios of 3 to 1 and 
5 to 1, respectively) the amount of land per 
worker available in such overcongested areas 
as Egypt and Japan. 

The basic crop is wheat. The yeld per 
acre, already high, has been further raised 
in recent years, due to advances in methods 
of cultivation, including greater use of tra- 
ctors and fertilizers. Under moderately fa- 
vorable weather conditions, the annual wheat 
crop averages some 7.5 million tons. This is 
still insufficient for self-sufficiency, since total 
requirements are in the order of g million 
tons. The land reform now in progress in 
Southern Italy and other regions is of vital 
social importance, and will entail important 
economic repercussions, direct and indirect. 
It will not materially increase farm produc- 
tion as a whole (2). 

Mineral resources are few, and their con- 
tribution to the national economy is modest. 
Minerals available in excess of domestic re- 


(2) For a detailed analysis of this subject, see Gruserrr 
Mepici, The E.R.P. and the Problems of Italian Agriculture, 
and Mario Banpini, Land Reform in Italy, in No. 7 (October- 
aga 1948) and No. 20 (January-March 1952) of this 
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quirements are mercury, lead, sulphur and 
marble. There is self-sufficiency in bauxite, 
zinc, and manganese. Domestic iron ores 
are significant, but cover only a fraction of 
domestic requirements. 

The vast and growing utilization of water 
resources, and hence the growth of hydro- 
electric power, has held in check, and so- 
mewhat reduced, domestic coal requirements. 
These, however, are still in the order of some 
10 million tons per year, and domestic pro- 
duction (consisting entirely of low grades) 
covers only some 10°, of them. 

Natural gas has been discovered in large 
quantities in recent years, and it has become 
a significant factor in the domestic fuel supply. 
There are high hopes concerning oil depo- 
sits, which are the object of intensive prospec- 
ting. There is unquestionably oil in the Po 
valley, ad oil has been recently struck in 
Sicily. It is too soon, however, to tell to 
what extent these hopes will materialize. 
Meanwhile, Italy is entirely dependent on im- 
ported crude liquil fuels, which are a heavy 
item of its balance of payments. 

Industrial activity is based almost entirely 
on imported materials: iron ores and scrap, 
phosphates, copper, nickel and other non- 
ferrous metals, cotton, wool, cellulose, wood- 


pulp, timber, hides and skins, and so forth. 


7. — The occupational structure of Italy 
is unsatisfactory, and there is at present a 
vast pool of chronic unemployment and un- 
deremployment. A Parliamentary Committee 
headed by Mr. Roberto Tremelloni investi- 
gated the situation exhaustively, at the end 
of 1952 (3), and it may be worth while to 
summarize some of its findings: 


(a) The labor force in Italy constitutes 
53-5°% of total population over 14 years of 
age, as against 57.394, in the United States 
and 63.8%, in France. The ratio of inactive 
to total employable population is therefore 
46.5°%,, as against 42.794, and 36.2%, respec- 
tively. 


(3) The conclusion of this Committee have been summa- 
rized by Giorcio Rurroto in No. 24 (January-March 1953) of 
this Review (The Parliamentary Enquiry into Unemployment in 
Italy). 
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(b) The ratio of employment to total 
population is 42.5°% in Northern Italy, as 
against 39.1°% in Central Italy and 32.3% 
in Southern Italy and the Islands. 


ACTIVE POPULATION TasLe IV 
Industry Commer- bli b. 
Agti- Transpor- ce Rank- Pu ae Inactive 
Year {_ tations |. 7 Admini- Total | Popula- 
culture .. ing & In- . : 
Commu- __ | stration tion 
Nications| surance 
A) Millions of Persons. 
1901 9.510 4.190 777 822 15.994 16.571 
IQEE | QE7E 4.945 862 753 16.357 18.314 
1921 | 10,158 5.164 | 1,091 755 18.067 19.907 
1931 9.356, 5.730 | 1.408 843 | 18.341 22,836 
1936 9.066 5.981 1.640 1.017 18.802, 24.117 
1951 8.060 7.038 2,020 1.0990 19.490 27.248 
B) Percentages. 
1901 59.8 26.3 4-9 5-2 49.9 51.0 
1gtl 56.1 30.2 5-3 4.6 47-2 52.8 
1921 56.2 28.6 6.0 402 47.6 52.4 
1931 5§ 1.0 31.2 7+7 4.6 44°5 5565 
1936 | 48.2 31.8 8.7 5-4 43-8 56.2 
1951 41.3 36.1 10.4 5-6 41.7 58.3 


(c) The ratio of agricultural to other 
types of employment is still unduly high: 
42.4°/,, as against 31.8°/ in France and 11.7°/ 
in the U.S.A. Industrial employment (inclu- 
ding constructional activities) absorbs still only 
31.6%, of total employment. « Tertiary » em- 
ployment in commerce, banking and insu- 
rance covers 10.6°/ of the total. 


(d) The number of unemployed stood 
at 1,286,000 persons, i.c. at 6.6°/, of the labor 
force. It was made up of two nearly equal 
groups: workers formerly employed and new 
entrants shopping for their first job. Almost 
40°, of the members of the first group had 
been unemployed for less than 15 hours a 
week, and hence virtually unemployed, and 
2,878,000 who worked less than the normal 
40 hours week, and were hence « underem- 
ployed». Altogether, some 4.4 million per- 
sons, out of a labor force of 17.8 million, 
were either unemployed or underemployed. 


(¢) With respect to the unemployed in 
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the strict sense, 44.4°/, of their total belonged 
to industrial occupations, 21.4°/, to agricul- 
ture, and 19.7 to nondescript employment, 
which included new entrants in the labor 
market. 42.7794 of the unemployed were 
located in Northern Italy, 15.34°% in Cen- 
tral Italy, 31.2794 in Southern Italy, and 
10.627, in the Islands. Young people under 
the age of 21 accounted for 24.18°/, of the 
total. 

(f) Unemployment in Italy is largely of 
a structural kind. It extends with varying 
intensity over the whole labor market, and 
is a feature of the whole Italian economic 
structure. The excess of population, arising 
at present chiefly from the inadequate rate 
of growth in production, brings about sta- 
gnation over wide areas and «erodes» the 
whole employment structure, leading to wi- 
despread underemployment, poor employment 
and low rates of pay in many segments. 


(g) There is a great « stickiness » in the 
employment structure, resulting in a very low 
rate of turnover, and aging working popula- 
tion and exceptional difficulties for the new 
entrants. This may be partly due to political 
pressures which tend to « freeze» existing 
employment, and which by the same token 
discourage the hiring of additional manpower 
unless under extreme circumstances. 


8. — The natural net increase of the Ita 
lian population at the present time is in the 
order of some 350,000 per year. However: 


1) Birth rates have been falling rapidly: 
from 32.5 per thousand in Igor, to 24.9 in 
1931, and to 18.4 in 1951. It is worth noting 
that in 1951 the rate was 15.9 in the U.K., 
16.1 in Belgium, 19.4 in France, 22.9 in 
Finland and in Australia, and 24.3 in the 
United States. Contrary to widespread miscon- 
ceptions, the present Italian birth rate is well 
in line with, and in many cases below, those 
of most Western nations (4). 

2) The fall in birth rates is continuing 


steadily, and it can be projected with a fair 
degree of confidence into the future. 


(4) See Nora Feverici, Some Aspects of the Italian Demo- 
grafic Situation: The First Results of the 1951 Census, 1 
No. 25 (April-June 1953) of this Review, 












3) Birth rates have already fallen as low 
as 13 and even 10 to the thousand in some 
economically advanced areas of Italy, while 
they continue to be high in the underdeve- 
loped regions. If, as it is hoped, a definite 
improvement can be brought about in the 
economic conditions of Southern Italy over 
the next few decades, birth rates in that area 
should fall drastically, thereby speeding up 
the current downward trend. 


4) Since the end of the Second World 
War, emigration and temporary migrations 
of man-power have once more become signi- 
ficant factors, though on a much smaller 
scale than was the case prior to 1915, or of 
the desired optimum. 


Population pressure has become intensi- 
fied since the war for a number of reasons, 
such as the complete stoppage of emigration 
during the previous ten or fifteen years, the 
repatriation of colonists from Africa, and a 
large influx of refugees from Istria. More- 
over, the current number of new entrants 
in the labor market still reflects the higher 
birth rates prevailing some twenty years ago. 

The future trend is, however, definitely 
downward. In fact, the population is already 
beginning to be older. Population projections 
are notoriously treacherous, but there are in- 
dications that Italy is approaching fairly ra- 
pidly a stationary population, the only que- 
stion being the actual length of the transition 
period. There is general agreement, however, 
that, on the assumption of a moderately 
stepped-up flow of emigration, this should 
not take longer than 25 years. 


9. — Unquestionably the growth of the 
Italian economy, thus far, has drawn impulse 
chiefly from its Northern « industrial trian- 
gle». This state of affairs is bound to con- 
tinue still for some decades at least, until 
the great effort which is now underway for 
the rehabilitation and development of the 
Southern regions bring their full fruit. The 
economic and social environment of Southern 
Italy has advanced very considerably, since 
1860, in an absolute sense. Relatively to the 
rest of the nation, however, the gap has 
increased, with serious and in some respects 
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crippling effects on the growth of Italy as 
a whole. 

This situation adds up to the burden of 
the national economy as a whole, through 
the combined effect of increasing imports of 
food and other essentials, an impoverished 
domestic market, and the pressures on public 
finance for social security payments, relief 
and «make-work » projects. Through its 
indirect effects, it stunts development in the 
North, no less than in the areas more directly 
affected. For these reasons, the « problem of 
the South » has been at long last recognized 
as a national, rather than purely regional 
question, and it has been assigned first prior- 
ity in public investment programs (5). 

Modern industrialism took roots in Italy 
toward the closing years of the past century, 
and rapidly reached impressive proportions. It 
brought into existence a vast number of dif- 
ferent industries — metallurgy, mechanical 
and electro-mechanical products, machinery 
and railroad and other equipment, chemicals, 
rubber goods, and steel. Since there were 
no major domestic materials or other condi- 
tions which favored the growth of specific 
industries, the development was spread all 
around the compass. The only common factor 
underlying their rapid growth was the deve- 
lopment of hydro-electric power, which has 
ben pushed forward since ‘the beginning of 
this century. 

It was a remarkable flowering of innova- 
tions and enterprise, which owed much to 
the efforts of a small number of pioneer 
entrepreneurs. In some cases, it was the pro- 
duct of wholly independent manufacturers, 
who expanded to a large extent through 
self-financing ad the plowing back of profits. 
More often, growth was directly stimulated 
and financed by leading commercial banks, 
which in turn acquired great power and 
resources within the span of one or two deca- 
des. Thus, for instance, the electric power 
industry, the chemical industries and the steel 


(5) For an extensive discussion on the many aspects of this 
ALEssaNDRO Mo tinart, Southern Italy (No. 8, 
January-March 1949 of this Review) and Unemployment Stati- 
stics in Italy, With Special Reference to Southern Italy (No. 21, 
April-June 1952). See also Frieperich VOcutinc, Industrial:- 
zation or Pre-Industrialization of Southern Italy? (ibidem). 


problem, cfr. 
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industry were overwhelmingly offsprings of 
the commercial banks. 

The character of the environment, howe- 
ver, constricted the scope for initiative, and 
led to a measure of misallocation of econo- 
mic factors. Industrialization in a country 
which has few domestic resources to be de- 
veloped, and lacks even fuels, is bound to 
bring about, at least for a long period, a high- 
cost structure. If a domestic steel industry 
is developed behind high tariff walls — and 
virtually no modern country has escaped or 
is escaping that temptation, because of the 
military and also the « symbolic » significance 
of the steel industry — the steel-using indu- 
stries are placed under a crippling difficulty. 
High-priced steel starves modern production, 
and it creates a vicious circle, since its users 
must in turn seek shelter under tariffs and 
other special benefits. Only in exceptional 
cases can steel-using industries operate under 
an internationally competitive cost and price 
structure. In so far as they can export at all, 
they are forced to fall back on a two-price 
system, at the expense of the domestic consu- 

rer. Since the domestic market is small, 
plant expansion and modernization is likely 
to lag well behind the requirements of an 
expanding economy. In fact, it becomes a 
problem to maintain a satisfactory rate of 
utilization of the capacity already created. 
There is not much incentive for newcomers 
in the field, especially if the initially requir- 
ed investment is large. The temptation to 
« stabilize » conditions through monopoliza- 
tion of sales and other agreements becomes 
almost overwhelming. On the other hand, 
the very abundance of cheap manpower which 
is available in a densely populated country 
which is attempting to industrialize cuts both 
ways, and on balance it blocks the path to 
higher productivity and to an effective rise 
in production and income. 

Some segments of Italian industry deve- 
loped through time along natural and steady 
lines. Others went through long stages of 
difficulties, but gained strength and compe- 
titive capacity through time. Others, which 
were established in response to war require- 
ments or to some feverish spurt of activity, 


found themselves almost «stillborn», and 
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unable to use more than a fraction of their 
capacity, except through Government orders, 
They became quickly obsolescent — « petri- 
fied forests», which are still cluttering cer- 
tain industrial segments. 

Yet, the ways of contemporary industria- 
lization are many, ad their effects all-perva- 
sive. Management is bound to develop a keen 
talent for adaptation, which leads to appro- 
priate scales of organization and operation, 
under the most difficult circumstances. Scien- 
ce and modern technology help by develo 
ping new industries and techniques, which 
are less dependent on mineral or other re- 
sources or on extremely heavy capital outlays. 
And there is a host of factors which can 
help to bring about a transition toward a 
tolerably well adjusted and competitive struc- 
ture. 

The broad pattern of industry, in terms 
of competitive and monopolistic elements, is 
roughly similar in most countries. There is a 
general configuration of imperfect or mono 
polistic competition, ranging all the way 
from full or near-full competition (particu- 
larly in light industries) to oligopoly or near 
monopoly in certain heavy lines, such as steel, 
electric power, rayon, basic chemicals, and 
the like. Italy is no exception to the rule. 
The effects of monopolistic factors are, ho- 
wever, less adverse where economic growth 
is rapid, since the process of industrial and 
product substitution is infinitely more effec- 
tive and brings into play strong competitive 
factors even when the output of an industry 
is concentrated into a few firms. A rapidly 
expanding market leads to competitive pri- 
ces and levels of output even under oligo 
poly, since there is competition to capture 
new buyers. In a market which grows only 
slowly, the competitive element is_ stifled, 
and a high-price low-output configuration de- 
velops. Monopolistic factors, in terms of the 
number and size of firms in certain segments 
of the industrial economy, are certainly not 
worse in Italy than in most industrial coum 
tries. They operate more oppressively simply 
because the national economy offers little sco 
pe for rapid growth, and because oligopoly, 
wherever it exists, does not lead to active 
and intense competition among semi-mone 








polists, but to cartel agreements, and limita- 
tion of output. 

It would be grossly exaggerated to con- 
ceive the Italian industrial structure as an 
unmitigated « world of monopolies ». There 
is a very large segment, actually the largest 
in terms of value of output, which is ruled 
by competition, or near-competition. Natural 
monopolies (electric power and other utili- 
ties) are regulated industries. There is unque- 
stionably an important segment in which 
there is an excessive concentration of output, 
or near-monopoly, and there are definite 
areas of restraints to trade. However, there 
are at present some countervailing factors, 
such as a more intensified growth trend, 
which leads to larger outputs and lower prices 
even under monopoly or oligopoly, and a 
more enlightened policy concerning the im- 
ports of industrial products, which helps ma- 
ny producers to reduce costs and to fall more 
in line with international competitive con- 
ditions. 

There are also signs that many industries, 
which in the past owed their existence to 
protection, could at present stand on their 
own feet, if there were certain changes in 
industrial environment to increase allround 


productivity. 


10. — Institutional factors and the role 
of Government affected economic growth 
both favorably and unfavorably. 

There was little direct Government in- 
tervention in industrial and business affairs, 
outside of the sphere of labor relations, up 
to the First World War. The management 
of the national finances was, with a brief 
exception in the early 80’s, austere and effec- 
tive. There were periods of currency weak- 
ness, but also of complete stability, notably 
between 1900 and 1914. 

The emergency of World War I required 
far-reaching measures of Government inter- 
vention, chiefly with respect to the alloca- 
tion of imports. After a short reversal to 
Laissez-Fair there followed under Fascism a 
renewed period of active Government inter- 
vention in the economy. The tendency acquir- 
ed momentum in the early thirties, under 
the impact of the Great Depression, and 
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also because of the Fascist attempt to bring 
about a measure of economic self-sufficiency. 
When, after 1930, the commercial banks and 
many segments of heavy industry found them- 
selves in acute difficulties, the Government 
stepped in, and took over their ownership, 
through an instrumentality known as IRI 
(Istituto per la Ricostruzione Industriale) (6). 

Once that step had been taken, it became 
extremely difficult to undo it, even when, 
after the end of World War II and the fall 
of Fascism, there was a turn toward greater 
freedom of private enterprise. The IRI con- 
stellation has remained to this day a peculiar 
feature of the Italian industrial set-up. It 
entails Government ownership of some 40°/, 
of the nation’s steel production, 80°/, of the 
shipyard’s capacity, 30°/, of the nation’s elec- 
tric power facilities, and so on. In addition, 
various mineral productions, including the 
exploitation of natural gas, have become lar- 
gely controlled by Government agencies. 

The Italian capital market is so thin, and 
the problems connected with the liquidation 
of the vast amount of assets held by IRI are 
such, that it would be unrealistic for the 
time being to expect a reversion to private 
ownership. Efforts are being made to reor- 
ganize the IRI structure, and to hand over 
to private enterprise some of its assets. On 
the other hand, one should not exaggerate 
the implications of the IRI phenomenon, 
since it involves to a vast extent « eminent 
domain » and financial assistance rather than 
direct Government participation in day-to-day 
industrial policies and management. The in- 
fluence of management in [RI-controlled in- 
dustries and banks is often just as large as 
in ordinary private industry. 

The Italian capital market is still distress- 
ingly « thin», and as such it is not condu- 
cive to a vast or rapid rate of investment. 
Industrial investment was, up to the early 
thirties, by and large a matter of « forced 
saving », through the channels of the com- 
mercial banks. Direct investment of public 
funds, in one form or another, has become 
of increasing importance ever since. 


(6) See GianDomENico Cosmo, State Partecipation in Busi- 
ness Concerns in Italy, in No. 19 (October-December 1951) of 
this Review. 
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The tax sistem is unsatisfactory, and it 
constitutes one of the major hindrances to 
the development of a healthy industrialization 
and of fully responsible practices on the part 
of management. The situation may have so- 
mewhat improved as a result of recent (1951- 
1952) reforms, but it will take at the best 
years before its effects really materialize. 


11. — It is very difficult to assess the role 
of labor and social pressures on the econo- 
mic and industrial development of Italy. 

The labor movement developed on a 
great scale, and scored considerable gains, 
between 1900 and 1922. This led to a defi- 
nite improvement in wage scales and labor 
conditions, both in agriculture and indu- 
stries, at least in Northern and Central Italy. 

The scandalous conditions of the earlier 
times by and large disappeared, and were 
replaced by a Western, if low, wage structure. 
The Government attitude was on the whole 
enlightened, and favorable to those changes, 
in welcome contrast with the policies of for- 
cible repression which had been attempted, 
and which had failed, in the last decade of 
the XIX century. Some important beginn- 
ings were also made with respect to social 
security. Management attempted to hold back 
the gains of labor, but was mollified by the 
atmosphere of comparative prosperity of the 
period. 

There was, of course, no freedom of trade 
unionism during the twenty years of Fascist 
dictatorship. With the fall of Fascism, the 
pressures of organized labor became power- 
fully intensified. Thev led to increases in 
industrial real wages, with respect to pre- 
war, and to additional fringe benefits. To 
that extent, they were a factor leading to 
high productivity. They operated, however, 
against productivity in other ways since (a) 
they led to an excessive degree of equaliza- 
tion in take-home pays of unskilled and 
skilled labor, and (b) they « froze» the ex- 
isting employment structure in their attempt 
to maintain employment, to an extent de- 
trimental to productivity and hence ultima- 
tely to employment of younger people. 

It is particularly difficult to assess the 
effect of the social pressures which accompa- 
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nied the economic and industrial development 
of Italy after its unification, and especially 
after 1900. They brought about strong incen- 
tives for betterment, and as such they led to 
more rapid growth than would otherwise 
have been the case. They involved, however, 
a great amount of friction and unrest, be- 
cause of the iron-clad marriage of the labor 
movement with politics. This marriage might 
have led to a peaceful evolution, as was the 
case in England, if the leadership of the So- 
cialist Party and of the labor movement had 
not been confronted first (around 1912) by 
the extremist challenge of Mussolini, and 
by the demands (after 1919) of the Party’s 
« maximalist » wing, and had not been finally 
repressed and disbanded by Fascism itself. 
It is idle, however, to dwell on « might have 
beens ». The fact is that the pressures — open 
or repressed — which developed within the 
Italian social structure of the past 50 years 
outran by far the mitigating impact of eco- 
nomic growth. To put it differently, eco 
nomic growth was inadequate to meet the 
aspirations and social demands of the masses. 
The moderate improvement in_ living 
standards which occurred among industrial 
workers in Northern Italy, and which found 
expression after the war in the rapid shift 
from bicycle to motor-scooter transportation, 
was insufficient to meet the demands of the 
classes affected — and the more so since the 
specter of chronic unemployment added to 
the insecurity of those who were employed. 
Surprisingly enough, the pattern of distri- 
bution of income, while unsatisfactory, does 
not suggest a concentration in income much 
greater than the one which obtains in other 
Western countries, including the United Sta 
tes. The features which make it burdensome 
and oppressive are chiefly the following: 


(a) The level of income for the great 
number of people is extremely low, and in- 
volves definite hardships with respect to the 
satisfaction of basic needs. 

(b) Income differentials are pyschologi- 
cally extremely painful when the average in- 
come is low, since their visible effects are 
more blatant and offensive. 


(c) Since labor is cheap, and materials 














and durable goods are very expensive, an ex- 
cessive amount of domestic help is in evi- 
dence, even among the less well-to-do. On 
the other hand, the great number of people 
have virtually no access to the consumption 
of durables, which would have such a stabi- 
lizing effect on the economic and social 
structure. 


(d) While the progress of industrial 
workers, though unspectacular, has been 
steady through time, the lower middle 
classes have suffered through inflation, and 
through the lack of openings for their young 
people in business or in the professions. At 
the same time, the economic upheavals asso- 
ciated with wars and inflation have created 
new layers of «nouveaux riches», and the 
emergence of a crust of luxury and lavishness 
which spreads resentment and bitterness. 


(ec) Labor management, and industrial 
relations at large, are still unsatisfactory. 
There have been improvements, but the ge- 
neral atmosphere has still heavy overtones 
of mutual suspicion and hatred. 


These and other social pressures should 
of course become much less intractable if the 
rate of industrial and economic growth were 
considerably speeded up. It would be absurd, 
however, to expect that they would disappear 
overnight, even under the best possible as- 
sumptions, and to overlook the fact that 
some increases in income and living condi- 
tions may bring about a temporary intensi- 
fication of social friction, rather than the 
other way around. 


Ill. - Patterns and Paths of Advance. 


12. — It has been already indicated that 
the Italian national income, deflated for pri- 
ce changes, was in 1951 twice as high as in 
1901, as against a population increase of 
about 43%. The broad pattern underlying 
that modest and yet definite measure of 
growth is evident. 

The size of the wheat crop increased, over 
the period, by approximately 45°/,, thereby 
keeping pace with the population increase. 
This kept the import requirements of wheat 
within tolerable limits. It made though very 
‘ 
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little room for increased consumption of the 
basic, subsistence food, and it diverted land 
from other uses. Livestock and dairy pro- 
ducts remained almost stagnant throughout 
the period, thereby barring a muchneeded 
improvement in diets with respect to meat, 


fats, and dairy products. 


Taste V 
ITALY’S NATIONAL INCOME 
(Millions of lire) (a) 
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At production costs At market prices | 





13,913 15,011 
17,140 18 601 
17430 19,300 
20,240 23,644 
22,290 25,928 
28,196 32,870 





(a) Of 1901 purchasing power. 


Foreign trade and industrialization were 
the twin dynamic factors in growth, aiding 
and supporting each other. Industrial pro- 
duction rose over the period by approxima- 
tely three and half times, and the level of 
foreign trade, deflated for price changes, 
almost trebled. There were large foreign 
trade fluctuations, in relation to the two 
wars and to the great depression, but the 
long-term trend was of definite growth both 
in imports and exports. Each additional stage 
of industrialization was associated with a 
growth of imports, absolutely and relatively 
to exports. After a while, exports expanded 
in turn restoring their normal ratio to im- 
ports, which was in the order of 759%. Im- 
ports stimulated investment and exports. 

No comprehensive statistics of investment 
is available for the whole period prior to the 
recent post-war years . There are no reasons 
for suspecting that the rate of capital accu- 
mulation was unduly low, in relation to in- 
come. However, the actual flow of capital 
accumulation was limited by the low level of 
income, and by the lack of investment op- 
portunities which alone might have justified 
a vast expansion in foreign borrowing and 
investment. 

Looking at the major trends of the period 
as a whole, we can discern the broad outlines 
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of the picture quite clearly. There was a 
general configuration of growth as exhibited 
by the behavior of industrial production, 
national income and occupational structure. 
There was not, however, at least after 1914 
and even more so after 1929, a pull strong 
enough to swing the major segments of the 
economy into an effective balahce. An undu- 
ly large fraction of the active population con- 
tinued to be engaged in agriculture. In addi- 
tion, there developed a situation of stkuctural 
maladjustment, associated with chronic \unem- 
ployment, both open and disguised. 


13. — The recent postwar period marked 
a definite turning point not only because it 
brought Italy into close association with the 
Western family of nations, and with the Uni- 
ted States in particular, but also because it 
led, for the first time, to an up-to-date and 
coordinated consideration of the economic 
problems of the nation. And while Italy 
attempted to effect an almost complete re- 
turn to the free-market system, immediately 
after the war, the attainment of a high rate 
of domestic investment became a settled na- 
tional policy. 

The Marshall Plan, and other aid pro- 
grams, gave a very great impulse to invest- 
ment. Their methods of implementation have 
been criticized on different grounds by diffe- 
rent people. There may be justice in some 
of that criticism. For instance, it may be true 
that aid was not channeled in such a way 
as to bring about much needed changes in 
the country’s industrial and social structure. 
On the other hand, most critics forget the 
difficulties inherent in the lack of precedents, 
and to the haste with which those programs 
had to be implemented. They also overlooked 
the fact that American aid, though large, 
contributed only a comparatively small frac- 
tion (10°, on the average) to total investment, 
and consequently could not accomplish mira- 
cles. And it is completely unreascnable to 
say, as some people do, that American aid 
went down the drain, without having any 
marked or durable effect. Obviously it would 
have been impossible without that aid rapi- 
dly to restore production to the pre-war level, 
and to expand it by over 50°. Also without 
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it pre-war levels of consumption could not 
have been restored or the lot of large segments 
of the population, including that of indu- 
strial workers been improved. Nor can one 
disregard the notable ECA-financed expan- 
sion and modernization of plants and equip- 
ment which took place. 

There has been much discussion as to 
whether the Italian central authorities took 
full advantage of the opportunities created 
by the Marshall Plan in order to expand vi- 
gorously investment and absorb more unem- 
ployed into production. The controversy was 
precipitated by the publication of the famous 
ECA «country study» of 1949, which took 
to task the Italian government for allegedly 
restrictive monetary and credit policies car- 
ried out at the expense of investment and 
employment. It should be remembered. on 
the other hand, that runaway inflation had 
been stopped in Italy only less than two 
years before, thanks primarily to vigorous 
policies of credit control. While it is concei- 
vable that, during the Marshall Plan period, 
investment could have been pushed in Italy 
somewhat further than was actually the case, 
without generating inflationary pressures, 
there is no guaranty that such policy would 
have been successful, both in the short term 
and over the long pull. Consequently, even 
those who, like the present writer, felt at 

,, that time a little impatient with the cautious 
‘pace maintained by the Italian Treasury and 
the Bank of Italy, they must acknowledge 
that the balance between the two opposing 
viewpoints was a very close one, and that 
the problem involved a question of degret 
rather than of principle. Be this as it may, 
the maintenance of monetary stability was 
unquestionably of great significance, and it 
helped the country at a later date to cushion 
the inflationary impact of the Korean deve- 
lopments. On the other side of the ledger, 
the fact that Marshall Plan and other aid 
was not associated with a bolder attack on 
the unemployment problem had advers 
effects, substantively and psychologically. 

It is fair to add that, partly as a result of 
the 1949 controversy, the Italian authorities 
developed a more positive attitude toward the 
investment problem, and adopted a number 
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of noteworthy programs involving conside- 
rable amounts of public financing (7). These 
included a low-cost housing plan, which was 
pushed forward with vigor, with the construc- 
tion of over 100.000 housing units, aid for 
the construction of new passenger and mer- 
chant ships, a long-term plan in aid of agri- 
culture, and a twelveyear plan for the deve- 
lopment of the depressed areas of Southern 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia. Land 
reform also entails a considerable amount of 
complementary public investment. 

The development program for Southern 
Italy entails an annual expenditure in excess 
of 100 billion lire (equivalent to over 150 bil- 
lion dollars). It is operated by a special agen- 
cy, known as « Cassa per il Mezzogiorno », 
and it deals with basic works which are 
essential in order to create general condi- 
tions favorable to rapid development, includ- 
ing industrialization. By the-end of 1953 the 
actual investment under the program had 
been in the order of 300 billion lire (over 450 
million dollars) distributed as follows: 46.6°/, 
for irrigation and land reclamation work, 
36.9%, for aqueducts, 7.2°/ for hydro-elec- 
tric power facilities, and 9.3°/ for industrial 
and related financing. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development has 
loaned thus far 20 million dollars to the 
Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, and is expected to 
finance approximately 10°/, of the total pro- 
gram. It is worth noting that the program 
is making an important contribution not only 
to the long-range development of the South 
but also to the economy of the industrialized 
North, which is an important source of ma- 
terial, supplies and services. Thus, it has been 
estimated that, out of each «slice» of inve- 
stment of 150 billion lire in Southern Italy, 
95-4 billion lire are spent directly in the area, 
52.4 billion lire are spent in the North and 
some 2 billion lire are spent in imports. On 
the assumption of an investment multiplier 
of 2.53 this would lead to an increase in total 
resources of 384 billion lire. According to 
one set of estimates, prepared by SVIMEZ 
(a research organization which has made a 


__ (7) See Bruno Foa, The Italian Investment Problem Revi- 
sited, in No. 16 (January-March 1951) of this Review. 
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leading contribution to the programming of 
development in Southern Italy), 48°/, of such 
additional resources would be contributed 
from the North, and 20° from imports. 
According to another set of estimates, pre- 
pared by the MSA Mission in Rome, the ra- 
tios would be 50%, 42%, and 8°/ respec- 
tively. 


14. — The latest industrial census was 
taken in Italy at the end of 1951. Its find- 
ings give a comprehensive view of the Italian 
industrial structure (8). For that year the 
largest contributions to the national net in- 
dustrial product were made by the mechani- 
cal industries (18.2°%), the textiles and gar- 
ments industries (18.25% in the aggregate), 
17.79%, by the food industries, and 10.5°/, by 
the chemical industries. The construction in- 
dustries contributed 8.3°/,, and the steel and 
metal industries 7.1°4. The contribution of 
electric power, gas and other utilities was 6°/.. 

All together, the present structure of the 
Italian industry can be said to exhibit a 
small nucleus of basic (steel and metal) pro- 
duction, a few large segments (food, textiles, 
construction, and some parts of the mecha- 
nical industries) which have developed stea- 
dily through time and are responsible for 
a large share of total industrial output and 
employment, and a number of « growth » 
industries which are advancing very rapidly. 
In addition, there is a very definite and sub- 
stantial growth in power and fuel production, 
which in itself is of the greatest significance 
in terms of the general industrial environ- 
ment (9). 


(8) Cfr. Beneperro Barsert, The 1951 Census of Industry 
and Trade in Italy: Some Preliminary Results, p. 207 of this 
Review. 

(9) The textile industries are in many respects a pillar of the 
Italian economy, particularly in terms of employment and ex- 
ports. While they constitute the oldest segment of the Italian 
industry, their output has expanded considerably since the war, 
to reach levels far in excess of past peaks. However, it cannot 
be considered as a « growth industry », except for its synthetic 
fibers segment. 

The output of the Italian steel industry was of approxi- 
mately 2 million tons per year before the war. A considerable 
loss of capacity was suffered through air-bombings, and it took 
about 4 years to restore output at the prewar level. At the 
same time, a modernization program, involving a rearrange- 
ment of many industrial units and the introduction of a vast 
amount of up-to-date equipment, was put into effect, partly with 
ECA financing. This led to an increase in capacity which, while 
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Taste VI 
GROWTH OF DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES 
Index Numbers 
(Base: 1938= 100) 








Natural Gas . ae 
Motorcycles and Motor Scooters . 
Calculating Machines 

Plastics 

Oil Refining . 

Cash Registers 

Tractors he 

Oil and Coal Derivatives 
Typewriters . 

Roller Bearings . 

Automobiles 

Aluminium 

Rubber Tires ’ 
Electric Power Production 
Electric Motors (large) 

Soda, Potash, Cellulose . Pee 
Synthetic Ammonia and Sulphuric Acid 
Steel Plates 

Cement 

Steel Ingots . 

Cotton Yarn . 

Wool Yarn 





General Index. . . 138 


The progress of the growth industries is 
the fact of greatest significance, with respect 
to future prospects. Their aggregate contri- 


small in terms of the scales of output of the countries which 
have large steel industries, was very significant for the Italian 
economy. The output increased from 2 million tons in 1949 
to 3.5 million tons in 1952, when the Korea emergency created 
exceptionally favorable conditions for the industry. Production 
slipped early in 1953, but it picked up vigorously later, so that 
the 1953 output was only 1.5% below the 1952 level. 

An extremely significant parallel development was the rapid 
rise in domestic steel consumption, from 3 million tons in 1950 
to 3.5 million in 1951 and 4.1 million in 1952. This reflected 
not only a rapid rate of expansion in certain branches of the 
mechanical industries, but also a greater use of steel for con- 
structional or other purposes. 

On January 1, 1953, the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, of which Italy is a member, went into effect. Under 
the terms of the Pact, this involves a progressive reduction, 
over 5 years, in the Italian steel-tariff. This might amount to 
a revolution, which could step-up considerably further indu- 
strialization (see A. V.R., Features of the present Italian 
Customs Tariff, in No. 26, 1953 of this Review). 

Aluminium production, which uses domestic bauxite, has 
expanded very considerably, and taken its place among the 
« growth » industries. 

The mechanical segment includes both old and new (or 
« growth ») industries. It is in part the « problem child » of 


bution to the nation’s industrial product, 
though, is still limited. Furthermore, by 
their very nature, they are characterized by 
a fairly high degree of capital intensity, and 
hence absorb comparatively small amounts 
of manpower per new unit of investment. 

The data so far published of the 1951 
Industrial Census, give a rough indication 
of the capital intensity of a number of major 
branches of industry. The garment industry 
absorbed in 1951 approximately 9.7°/ of 


Italian industry, but it includes also a number of industries 
which have expanded very rapidly since the war. Its crucial 
significance for the Italian economy is bound to increase over 
the long period, since this is the one segment in which rapid 
growth, and increased productivity, can go hand in hand with 
adequate increases in employment. 

Many of the « problem children » of the mechanical in- 
dustries (including several large shipyards) belong to Finmecca- 
nica, an industrial holding which in turn is controlled by the 
Istituto per la Ricostruzione Industriale. Persistent efforts are 
at present under way to streamline and reorganize their struc- 
ture, to cut out the dead wood, and to place the various com- 
ponent units on a sound footing. 

The « growth » features of the healthy branches of the 
Italian mechanical industry are very striking. 

The post-war expansion of a number of products within 
the family of the mechanical industries has been phenomenal, 
as can be seen from the following indexes for 1951 (base: 
1938): Motorcycles and Motorscooters 1,187, Calculating Machi- 
nes 1.144, Cash Register 432, Tractors 379, Typewriters 256, 
Roller Bearings 212, Automobiles 203. Those rates of increase 
with respect to pre-war compared with an average increase in 
industrial production of 38%. 

The automobile industry has reached large dimensions, but 
the advent of the automobile era for the masses is held back 
by the insufficient level of income and, above all, by excessively 
high gasoline taxes. Some 20% of the domestic production is 
exported. Calculating machines, cash registers and roller bear- 
ings are gaining increasing acceptance in foreign markets, toge- 
ther with sewing machines and other light mechanical pro- 
ducts. Italy also produces and exports considerable amounts of 
heavier industrial goods, including railroad and electric power 
equipment. Mechanical goods represent now over 25°, of total 
Italian exports, as against 5% in 1929. 

The chemical industries are undergoing a very rapid expan- 
sion, especially in new lines, such as oil and coal derivatives, 
the output of which increased from 1938 to 1951 by 256% 
(index number for 1951: 356). There has been also, naturally 
enough, a spectacular expansion in plastics, the output of which 
increased by almost six times over the same period. 

The output of rubber goods is also expanding steadily. 

Electric power production increased by over 100%, between 
1938 and 1953. The construction, with ECA-financing, of 4 
number of large thermic power plants, has corrected the pre- 
vious complete dependence on hydroelectric power, which re 
sulted im serious power shortages after frequent spells of 
drought. 

The oil-refining capacity of Italy has been subject to very 
rapid expansion since the war. The production index for 195! 
was 657 (base: 1938=100). It has been a very valuable addi 
tion to the nation’s industrial equipment, with a favorable 
impact on the balance of payments position. There are some 
indications, however, of over-capacity, with respect to the 











Taste VII 


CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES 
TO INDUSTRIAL NET PRODUCT 
AND TO EMPLOYMENT IN 1951 





; t of on ~ \ t of ; 
|Industrial| o- {Industria 
Industry Net | BS Employ- | 
| Product | (‘000) | ment 
—— ae ee a 4 ae 
|Mining .--.- ++. 2.1 114-4 | 2.7 
ati Nae ete ka 16.7 | 476.2 | 1165 
| Leather and Skins . .. . 5 39-2 | 1.0 | 
es 6 5h ek ee 14.4 642.6 15.5 
Uk lk tt st 3.8 406.8 9-7 
Wood Processing. . . . . 1.6 284.5 | 6.8 
OE a witacs abe sx 2.0 61.7 | 15 | 
a oe 301 81.7 | 2.0 
| Steel and non-ferrous Metals . yx 146.6 | 305 | 
| Mechanical. . . . . . «| 18.2 | 859.6 | 205 
ee Se eee 10.5 | 200.8 | 4-9 
| Rubber Products. . . . . 1.8 | 3901 7 
Se ee ee 8.3 464.5 | ELS 
Electric, Gas, Water . . . 6.0 91.6 | 2.2 
| Processing of non-ferrous Mi- | 
ts s <4 Se 8 A 2.6 200.5 5.0° 





- - | 
|100.0 (**) 4,109.9 |100,0 (*) 


(*) Asbestos, Caolin, Chalk, Graphites, Sulphur, Talcum, 
Gypsum, etc. 
(**) Rounded off. 


total industrial employment, while it con- 
tributed only 3.8%, to the national net pro- 
duct of industry. The « wood» industries 
(home furnishings, and the like) absorbed 
6.8%, of total employment, while contribut- 
ing only 1.694 to the national industrial 
product. The construction industries absorbed 


projected domestic requirements of the near future and to the 
potentialities of foreign outlets. 

The growth in natural gas exploitation is unquestionably 
the most significant and dramatic development of post-war 
industrial Italy. Its production has increased by almost 200 
times since 1938, and by over 10 times since 1948. While it 
was a negligible factor in fuel consumption before the war, it 
was responsible in 1952 for 5.39% of the total, and when the 
productive capacity already installed will be in full use the 
Proportion will soar to 17%. At the present time, the produc- 
tion of natural gas has reached a rate equivalent to 4.5 million 
tons of coal per year, with a saving on coal imports of over 
$ 60 million, 

Prospecting for oil is being pushed very actively throughout 
Italy, partly by a government-owned agency and partly by 
American and British oil companies. Small quantities of oil 
have been produced for many years from a small area in the 
Po valley, and there are favorable expectations concerning future 
cries. Oil was also struck a few months ago in Sicily. 
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11.5°% of total employment, while their share 
in the national industrial product was 8.3%. 
Conversely, the ratios were 3.5°, and 7.1%, 
respectively, for the steel and metal indu- 
stries; 4.9°, and 10.5°/ for the chemical 
industries; 7°/, and 1.8°/, for the rubber pro- 
cessing industry; 2.2°/ and 6.0°% for elec- 
tric power and other utilities. The two ratios 
were roughly even for the textiles, and for 
the mechanical industries. 


15. — Detailed studies made under the 
auspices of the MSA Mission to Italy (10), 
with the joint participation of Italian and 
American experts, and based on the Input- 
Output approach evolved by Prof Leontief, 
indicate quite conclusively that even a large 
expansion in the Italian national product 
would make only a moderate contribution 
to the employment problem. They also indi- 
cate the extent to which any such expansion 
would be predicated upon an increase in 
imports and exports. 

The MSA study is based on a revised 
version of a number of projections, for the 
7 year period of 1950-56, originally prepared 
by the economic planning staff of the Italian 
Administration in connection with a sifnilar 
study, on a larger geographical scale, under- 
taken by the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC). 

The MSA projections envisage a 32%, 
increase in GNP over the 7-year period, i.e. 
an annual rate of increase of approximately 
4.5%, (see Table VIII). « Final Demand » pro- 
jections for 1956, with respect to the base year 
1950, would indicate an increase of 24° in 
agriculture and food, 97°/ in minerals and 
metals, 26° in textiles clothing and leather, 
54°% in chemicals, 48°, in mechanicals, 
48°/, in construction, 66°, in fuel and ener- 
gy, 37% in other commodities and services. 

The projected increase in overall produc- 
tion would be 38°%. This would entail (gi- 
ven a propensity to consume of 67°, against 
75°/, in 1950), an expansion of 41°/, in total 


(10) USA, Mutual Security Agency, Special Mission to Italy 
for Economic Cooperation - The Structure and Growth of the 
Italian Economy, Rome, 1953 (available in mimeographed form), 
Chief contributors to the studies were Hollis B. Chenery, Paul 
G. Clark, and Vera Cao Pinna. 
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investment and government expenditure, of 
4o°/, in imports, and 40° in exports. The 
required expansion in imports would conse- 
quently be more than proportionate to the 
increase in GNP — the ratio shifting from 
about 10° in 1950 to 12.59% im 1956 (see 
Table 1X). 


Taste VIII 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS PROJECTIONS 


(billion lire at 1950 prices) 














1950 | 1956 | Index 
| 
| Total Final Demand . | 9,734 | 12,917 
| Exports . se ee |) 766) 2,270] 140 
| Investment & Government. . | 2,373 — 141 
| | 
Consumption - | 6,594 os 129 
| Total Supply . | 9:734 12,917) 
| Imports . | 896] 1,254) 140 | 
| GNP... ... . « . | 8,837] 21,663] 132 | 
i | 
Note: Indexes and totals may not check exactly because of 


rounding. 
Source: MSA, Rome. 


The industries which are deserving special 
attention in Italian development programs 
are natural gas, mechanical products, build- 
ing materials, non-ferrous metals, electric 
power, and chemicals. The use of natural 
gas could increase from 5 to 30% of total 
fuel requirements, while coal could fall 
from 60% to 35°. The existing capacity 
limits in agriculture are, in the opinion of 
the MSA study, «the principal bottleneck 
for the economy». Imports must expand 
more rapidly than GNP « because of agri- 
cultural capacity limits, and because industry 
with large raw material requirements is li- 
kely to expand more than agriculture and 
services. Thus the trade deficit will probably 
increase, and the stimulation of exports 
should be an important policy objective ». 
(p. 79). 

The industrial employment effect antici- 
pated in association with an increase in pro- 
duction of 38°/, would be only about 6%. 
There would be in addition, however, an 
estimated increase of 14° in total man- 
hours, of which less than half would be pro- 
vided for by the increase in employment, and 
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Tasre IX 


(billion lire at 1950 prices, and thousand quintals, 
unless otherwise indicated) 











Agriculture & Food 


Wheat 

ee 4 
Other Cereals . : 
Tobacco 

Oil & fats . . 
Livestock & Meat 
Fish . 

Sugar 

Coffee 


Other foodstuffs . 
Textiles, Clothing, 


Leather 


Cotton 
Wool 
Hemp, flax, jute 


Cellulose for textiles 


Artificial fibers 


Other textile & cloth- 


ing products 
Hides & skins 


Leather products . 


Chemicals 


Minerals & Metals . 


Metallic minerals 


Iron & steel scrap . 


Pig iron . 
Crude steel 
Ferro alloys 


Finished _ steel ” 


ducts . 
Copper . 
Tin , 


Nickel 


Other non-ferrous 








Non-metallic mineral | 


products 


Mechanical Products . 
Other Commodities 


Timber . 


Lumber & weed pro- 


ducts . 


Pulp . 


Paper. 
Raw Rubber . 


Rubber products 
Other manufactured | 


products 
Fuel & Energy . 


Crude petroleum 
Petroleum products . 


Coal & coke . 


Coal derivatives . 
Electric Power (mil- 


lion KWh) . 


Total . 


Cellulose for paper : 











Source: MSA, Rome, 



































PROSPECTIVE EXPANSION OF IMPORTS, 1950 to 1956 





l 
1950| 1956 | *95° ug6 
Bow aie Quan- | Quan- |Index 
| | tity tity 
a —_—_—_ = 
| 60.5] 127-4] 10,276) 21,783] 211 
| Gel 5*5| 944) 1,265) 134 
4e1| 1663) 905) 3,529) 399 | 
4-6, Sel 43 45) 111 
| 371] 53-6] 25703) 3,999) 144 | 
| 1765 67.0 589} 1,982) 382 
| 18.9] 236) 1,080] 1,339/ 118 
31 4.0 256 325) 127 
| 241 30.1! 477 596) 125 
39-6] 48.1) nm. a] m, a,| 122 | 
| | 
. |10%69| 124.2| 2,045 »459| 122 
5703, 8404) 770) 1,132) 147) 
8.7} 10.6) nm a! n, a,| 122 
| 5.6 6.2 607) 673) 111 
30X| 308 28 28] 100 
| 
25.8} 28.3) nea) on, 7 110 
10.3} 2361/ 378) = 858| 225 
2.2 303} Me ae omy ay) 149 
46.1} 56.6) nm a} ny a,| 123 
. | 300) 1462] 3,761) 26,244) 467 
8.2} 10.9) 5,035) 7,646) 132 
5.8} ...| 2,080 7; — 
| 24] 320 631 764) 121 
| 8] 10g 81] 134] 165 
| 3404] 36.5) 5,261 ‘ee 106 
| 20,5] 3144 784 1,198) 153 | 
| 500] = 843) 43) 72) 167 | 
~ | 202] Gel 19 35| 188 | 
- | Se4 6.8) 353 43° 125 
14.6} 21.6] na} n a.! 148 | 
|104.2| 122.8] nm. a) n, a, 118) 
| 21.8] 4168] 4,779] 7,247) 192 | 
| 
| 109 2.5] Me a} nm, a.) 143 | 
| 8.1] 162] 15439) 1,986) 138) 
10} tog] 368) = 489) 133 | 
| 38) 469] 327) 422) 129 | 
| 1264) 16.91 423] +567] 136 
9/164] om a} on, | TOT 
2.6 2.8] mM. aj mM. a 109 | 
58.6 84.5 82 133 a 
| 2163) 26,0) 11,042) 12,317) 122 | 
| 78.7| 7442] 83,427] 78,612) 94) 
1.5| 24 193) 282! 156 | 
169 209] 2:74] 429) 154) 
| pews 
[896-1) 1.25445 140 
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the remainder by an extension of average 
hours a little more than an hour per week. 
In the absence of such increase in man-hours, 
the employment effect would be 14° (see 
Table X). 


Taste X 


ESTIMATED RATIOS OF PER CENT INCREASE 
IN EMPLOYMENT AND MAN-HOURS TO PER CENT 
INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 











| Ratio of | Ratio of 
| per cent| per cent 
ncrease | Increase 
1-0 | Employ- Man- 
| | ment to |Hours to! 
| Code | per cent| per cent 
| ees ncrease | 
Produc- 
| tion 








Mining, incl. Fuels . | 0.445 | 
ce Chimes. pr eee - 0.204 | 
Textiles 
NS al ea eg a he 00154 
Me 3th aks 6 Ss 0.039 
Silk, Rayon, Nylon . 
Other & Finishing 
Clothing, Knitwear, Leather . 0.074 | 
Lumber & Wood Products 04334 | 
es ME wk sk we 0.308 | 
Printing & Publishing . . . . 0.033 
Rubber | 0,074 | 
Other Manuf. histentes 0.100 | 
Chemicals . ... me 139 | 9053 | 
Cellulose & Artificial Fibers aa all | 0.122 | 
ee eee 0.121 | 


Mechanical Products 





| 0.092 | 
0.068 





Machinery & other . . . . | | 06133 
Electrical Equipment. . . | Oot5% 


Transport eaaare Ships, 
Planes. -46 | 0.148 | 
Non-Metallic Mineral ‘aes ; | 0.244 

| POL Refining, Coke & Gas, Elec- | 
tric Power, Water . . —53 | 0.056 | 








Source: MSA, Rome. 


In the opinion of the authors of the MSA 
study, the goals envisaged by the OEEC pro- 
gram are feasible. In point of fact, the rate 
of expansion in the Italian GNP was satis- 
factory in 1950 and 1951, partly due to the 
eflects of Korea. There was some «slippage» 
in 1952, but an estimated increase of 10°, 
in GNP during 1953. However, it is perfectly 
clear that the accomplishment of the broad 
objectives of the program requires a further 
and extremely large expansion in exports. 
Furthermore, under the best possible circum- 


stances, the increased employment in industry 
will be comparatively moderate. The MSA 
study estimates that, excluding construction, 
increased industrial employment will absorb 
about one third of the prospective increase 
in the labor force. The increase would be 
much larger, if average hours were kept 
unchanged. 

Taste XI 


DIRECT DEPENDENCE OF VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
ON OTHER INDUSTRIES 





Percentage of total requi- | 
rements (a) me from | 
| 
| Other | Domestic | — 
Industries} Dem sand | non 





Fuel Extraction .... . 95 5 
Ferrous Metals . ... . 94 o 
Non-ferrous Metals . . . . 94 0 
Non-metallic Mineral Products | 84 II 
Trade and Services . . . . | 82 | 18 
Petroleum and Derivatives . | 81 14 
Mining ee 6 
Cellulose & Artificial Fibers <u gen | 0 
POS. doeccite, «4 oll ae 27 
Gas and Coke. . . . .. | 67 «| 32 
RE Ss 4 Se 4 58 38 
ee eee a ie, 43 
Cee. wos cdioge 4 45 
Transportation .... . | 46 54 
Rubber Products . . . 32 60 
Lumber and Wood Feeds 1” 20 65 
WG 3s “rs -16 | 62 
Other Menitaenntng ra a ee 81 
Clothing & Leather. . . . | 6 94 
a ee 92 
eae a | 84 
Construction . .... . | 100 





i) 
Se} 


> wowed. = WwW 





N 
N 





(a) Total requirements for these calculations is defined to 
exchide use within the same industry, and also change in 
stocks. 


Source: MSA, Rome. 


16. — An adequate flow of emigration 
and migratory labor is consequently essential, 
in conjunction with a further stepping-up 
of the investment and industrial effort which 
has been in progress since the end of the 
war. 

Prior to 1914, emigration was the great 
safety valve, as it had been for Ireland in 
the middle of the previous century. The 
outflow of population, temporary or perma- 
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investment and government expenditure, of 
40°, in imports, and 40% in exports. The 
required expansion in imports would conse- 
quently be more than proportionate to the 
increase in GNP — the ratio shifting from 
about 10°%% in 1950 to 12.5% in 1956 (see 
Table IX). 


Taste VIII 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS PROJECTIONS 


(billion lire at 1950 prices) 





| 











1950 | 1956 | Index 
| | 
Total Final Demand . | 9,734 | 12,917 | 
| Exports cole wig ae 766| 1,170] 140 | 
Investment & Government . . | 2,373] 35345) 141 
Consumption . | 6,594] 8,502) 129 | 
| Total Supply 9,734 | 12,917) | 
Imports . | 896] 1,254) 140 
GNP | 8,837] 11,663] 132 | 
| 





Note: Indexes and totals may not check exactly because of 


rounding. 
Source: MSA, Rome. 


The industries which are deserving special 
attention in Italian development programs 
are natural gas, mechanical products, build- 
ing materials, non-ferrous metals, electric 
power, and chemicals. The use of natural 
gas could increase from 5 to 30% of total 
fuel requirements, while coal could fall 
from 60% to 35%. The existing capacity 
limits in agriculture are, in the opinion of 
the MSA study, «the principal bor’ neck 
for the economy». Imports must expand 
more rapidly than GNP « because of agri- 
cultural capacity limits, and because industry 
with large raw material requirements is li- 
kely to expand more than agriculture and 
services. Thus the trade deficit will probably 
increase, and the stimulation of exports 
should be an important policy objective ». 
(p- 79)- 

The industrial employment effect antict- 
pated in association with an increase in pro- 
duction of 38°/, would be only about 6%. 
There would be in addition, however, an 
estimated increase of 14°% in total man- 
hours, of which less than half would be pro- 
vided for by the increase in employment, and 
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PROSPECTIVE EXPANSION OF IMPORTS, 1950 to 10956 


(billion lire at 1950 prices, and thousand quintals, 


unless otherwise indicated) 





Agriculture & Food 


Wheat 

Corn. 

Other Cereals . : 
Tobacco 

Oil & fats . Ss 
Livestock & Meat 
Fish . ; 
Sugar 

Coffee .. 4 
Other foodstuffs : 


Textiles, Clothing, 
Leather 


Cotton 
Wool 
Hemp, flax, jute 


Cellulose for textiles | 


Artificial fibers 


Other textile & cloth- 


ing products 
Hides & skins 
Leather products . 


Chemicals 


Minerals & Metals . 


Metallic minerals 
Iron & steel scrap . 
Pig iron 
Crude steel 
Ferro alloys ‘ 
Finished steel ni 
ducts . . 


Copper . 
Tin ° 


Nickel Ako 
Other non-ferrous . 


Non-metallic mineral | 


products ; 
Mechanical Products . 


Other Commodities 
Timber . . . 
Lumber & wood pro 

ducts . . 
Cellulose for paper « 
Pulp... 

ee 

Raw Rubber . . 

Rubber products . 

Other manufactured 

products 


Fuel & Energy . 


Crude petroleum 
Petroleum products . 
Coal & coke . 

Coal derivatives . 


Electric Power (mil- 


lion KWh) . 
Total . 


| 
Pom 


7 






































1950 | 1956 
1950} 1956 Ind 
Value. Value | 2U2% | Quan- — 
tity tity 

60.5| 12764) 10,276) 21,783) 211 
4-1 505 944) 1,265] 134 
4s} 1663) 905) 3,529) 399 | 
4-6) 5-1 43 45| 111 
37+1| 536) 2,703) 3,999) 144 | 
17.5} 67.0} 589) 1,982) 382 
18.9] 23.6) 1,080] 1,339) 118 
301 40} 256) 325) 127 
24.1 3%1) 477) 596) 125 
39-6) 48.1) ma! ma.) 122 
. |1O1.9) 124-2) 2,045) 2,459) 122 | 
| 5703 84-4) 77°| 1,132) 147 
- 10.6) m a! nm, a! 122) 
5.6 6.2 607! 73 111 | 

| 3e3 3e1 28 100 
| | | 
25.8} 28.3) nm. a) on, a.| 110 
10.3} 23-1! 378) 858) 225 | 
2.2 303} Me ae) =n, ay) 149 
46.1} 56.6) nm a} n, a.| 123 
300] 1462) 3,761 dined 467 
8.2] 10.9) 5,035) 7,646) 132 | 
5.8 eee 2,080 7; — 

| 204 300} 631) 764) 121 
| 8 1.4 81 134) 165 | 
3404) 36.5) 5,261 5.393] 106 
| 20.5} 3404) 784) 1,198) 153 
5.0 8.3 43 72) 167 

| 2e2 4e1 19 35| 188 
| Seg] 608) 353 430 15 
| 1406] 21.6) mal n. a.| 148 | 
|104.2| 122.8) na! on, a 118 | 
~ 
| 21.8} 41.8) 4,779) 7,247| 192 | 
| 17 2-5} Me. a) nm, a 143 | 
| 8.1} 02] 1,439] 1,986) 138 | 
a 1.0 1.4 368 489) 133 | 
3-8) 4-9) 327) 422) 129) 
| 1264) 16.9) 423) 567) 136) 
| 9 164] . a) fm, 2 161 
2.6 2.8) Mm. a} mn, a.) 109 
58.6, 845) 82) 133 144] 
21.3) 26,0) 11,042) 12,317) 122 | 
78.7| 74.2) 83, 427) 78, 612) 94 | 
1.5 264 193 mf 156 
1.9) 2.9 274 429) 154 | 

3 } 
' 896.1) 1.25465 | 
| 


Source: MSA, Rome. 
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the remainder by an extension of average 
hours a little more than an hour per week. 
In the absence of such increase in man-hours, 
the employment effect would be 14°% (see 
Table X). 


Taste X 


ESTIMATED RATIOS OF PER CENT INCREASE 
IN EMPLOYMENT AND MAN-HOURS TO PER CENT 
INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 








| Ratio of | Ratio of 
| pee cent| per cent 
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In the opinion of the authors of the MSA 
study, the goals envisaged by the OEEC pro- 
gram are feasible. In point of fact, the rate 
of expansion in the Italian GNP was satis. 
factory in 1950 and 1951, partly due to the 
effects of Korea. There was some «slippage» 
in 1952, but an estimated increase of 10% 
in GNP during 1953. However, it is perfectly 
clear that the accomplishment of the broad 
objectives of the program requires a further 
and extremely large expansion in exports. 
Furthermore, under the best possible circum- 


stances, the increased employment in industry 
will be comparatively moderate. The MSA 
study estimates that, excluding construction, 
increased industrial employment will absorb 
about one third of the prospective increase 
in the labor force. The increase would be 
much larger, if average hours were kept 
unchanged. 
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(a) Total requirements for these calculations is defined to 
exclude use within the same industry, and also change in 
stocks. 


Source: MSA, Rome. 


16. — An adequate flow of emigration 
and migratory labor is consequently essential, 
in conjunction with a further stepping-up 
of the investment and industrial effort which 
has been in progress since the end of the 
war. 

Prior to 1914, emigration was the great 
safety valve, as it had been for Ireland in 
the middle of the previous century. The 
outflow of population, temporary or perma- 
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nent, was constituted chiefly by young people, 
thereby relieving the pressure on the labor 
market, while there was a large repatriation 
of older people. In addition, the Italian eco- 
nomy benefited from a vast amount of re- 
mittances and from the repatriation of sa- 
vings accumulated in America and elsewhere 
through long years of hard work and fru- 
gality. 

The recent movement of emigration of 
migratory labor reached a total of 246,858 
persons in 1950, 253,979 iM 1951, 317,818 in 
1952, and 61,275 in the first half of 1953. 
Movements to the Western Hemisphere ac- 
counted for 105,098 persons in 1950, 87,940 
in 1951, 85,887 in 1952, and 33,991 during 
the first half of 1953. Canada, Australia, 
Argentina, Brazil and Venezuela are provi- 
ding moderate outlets to permanent Italian 
immigration, while Switzerland and Belgium 
are significant as outlets for migratory man- 
power. 

The Italian annual immigration quota to 
United States is in the token amount of 5,000, 
which cannot even be fully utilized, because 
of the further stipulations as to classes of im- 
migrants prescribed under the McCarran Act. 
It is also very doubtful whether the theore- 
tical quota of 60,000 allotted to Italy under 
the so-called Refugee Relief Act of 1953 can 
be utilized except for a small fraction, due 
to the crippling restrictions and complications 
in procedure stipulated by American Con- 
gress. 

Considerable efforts have been made since 
the establishment of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, and later 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
to stimulate some action at the international 
level on manpower problems. These efforts 
are predicated upon the assumption that man- 
power requirements of the Allied nations 
should be considered complementary, and 
treated as such. There have been, however, 
no tangible accomplishments to date, beyond 
the appointment of study groups and the 
passing of pious resolutions. 

Yet, the size of the Italian surplus man- 
power problem is no longer of frightening 
proportions — nor is it going to be any lon- 
ger of a chronic nature. A temporary inter- 


national effort for its alleviation, partly 
through increased oversea immigration outlets 
but chiefly through the elimination of undue 
restrictions to migrations of manpower, would 
pay handsome dividends, as it would help 
more than anything else to bring about con- 
ditions conducive to stability and progress 
in an important area of Western Europe. 


17. — To step up investment well beyond 
the levels which are currently envisaged, lar- 
ger capital resources would of course be 
needed. What are the possibilities in that 
respect? 

Capita) formation could be intensified 
through a policy of economic austerity, in- 
volving a definite degree of forced saving 
and the cutting down to a minimum of non- 
essential imports. A degree of austerity, re- 
sulting chiefly through an effective enforce- 
ment of personal income tax payments, would 
be desirable on social grounds, so as to mi- 
tigate the more glaring instances of existing 
inequalities. There is no reason, however, 
to expect that all-out austerity through the 
devices of a planned economy could make 
a great contribution to capital formation, 
unless it forced intolerable standards of con- 
sumption on great numbers of people. An 
economy of rationing and planned sacrifices 
worked for a while in Britain, because the 
original standards of consumption for the 
masses were comparatively high and because 
of the strong texture of the British social 
fabric. Evens so, it did not work indefinitely. 
Under Italian conditions, it could not work, 
except under extreme circumstances, even for 
a short time. Furthermore, even if it were 
possible, it would lead to an insulation of 
the Italian economy from broad international 
trends, which would be artificial and dama 
ging in many vital respects. 

Some degree of austerity could be entorc- 
ed, however, through indirect means, 1. 
better and more equitable taxation, as already 
indicated. It might have valuable effects, 
not necessarily in the sense of restricting 
unnecessary imports and channeling mort 
funds for public investment programs, but 
rather of improving the conditions and cli 
mate for private domestic investment. 
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It cannot be doubted, in fact, that, while 
domestic capital resources are not large, they 
could be more effectively marshalled, and 
lead to higher levels of investment, as a re- 
sult of some changes of economic « clima- 
te». The elimination of defective methods 
of assessment and collection in personal cor- 
porate taxes would cut through the heart 
of the problem, since it would bring to an 
end one of the major bottlenecks to indu- 
strial investment, which is to be traced to 
a lack of effective and realistic information 
on corporate business earnings and oppor- 
tunities. Despite some recent progress, cor- 
porate life in Italy, as in other European 
countries, is still surrounded by a screen of 
secrecy, and characterized by a paucity of 
reliable information, which is a definite de- 
terrent to investment, except for small co- 
teries of « insiders ». 

There could also be a more effective use 
of domestic capital resources through chan- 
ges in the financial institutional setting. Ita- 
ly has an excellent banking network, co- 
vering the whole range from commercial 
banks to saving and loan banks and _spe- 
cialized institutions for medium-term and 
long term mortgage and industrial financ- 
ing. There are, however, certain weak spots 
and unsatisfactory features. Most commercial 
banks are overstaffed and operate at high 
costs, which in turn are responsible to large 
extent for an unduly high structure of inte- 
rest rates. Comparatively high interest rates 
are paid not only on saving or time deposits 
but also on checking deposits. 

Though insurance companies, pension 
funds and other institutional investors are 
playing in Italy, as elsewhere, an increasingly 
preponderant role in the financial market, 
the investment of their «free» assets is 
usually restricted within a somewhat narrow 
range. There is no such thing in Italy as 
SEC (Securities and Exchange Commission) 
in U.S.A., which would be important to re- 
gulate effectively corporate financial practices 
and to surround them with a climate of pu- 
blicity and safeguards to increase the confi- 
dence of investors. Some beginning is being 
made in the field of mutual funds, though 
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real progress appears to be predicated upon 
important changes in existing legislation. 

The Italian mortgage credit system has 
performed very valuable functions in the 
past, but is utterly incapable of coping with 
modern requirements, and with the key eco- 
nomic and social role of housing and of 
the construction industries in a climate of 
development. Sweeping changes would be 
required to make mortgage credit for new 
housing more plentiful, cheaper, and less 
encumbered with legal and other formalities. 
Serious attention could be given to the adop- 
tion of a system based in its essentials on 
modern U.S. Federal Housing legislation. It 
would be also important to cut down drasti- 
cally the traditional sale and transfer taxes 
on real estate, which, because of their high 
rates and of great uncertainties concerning 
their actual assessment, stand in the way of 
easy circulation of real estate assets. 

There is no reason to fear that the sti- 
mulation of higher levels of domestic invest- 
ment through the development of more up- 
to-date channels and facilities would lead 
to inflationary pressures. This might have 
been so in the old days, when the control 
of the Bank of Italy over the supply of credit 
was at the best a very loose and indirect one. 
Under present conditions, the Bank of Italy 
has adequate and effective weapons of mone- 
tary and credit control. It has also given 
conclusive evidence of its ability to operate 
them with vigor. 


18. — We turn now to the crucial que- 
stion of the extent to which domestic capital 
formation needs be supplemented from fo- 
reign sources. 

The problem of the Italian economy, in 
this connection, is peculiar (though by no 
means unique) because there are very few 
natural resources which can create invest- 
ment opportunities of real interest to the 
American investor, either in terms of profit 
differential or of the development of resour- 
ces complementary to those of the domestic 
American economy. Significant investment 
opportunities can result either from special 
situations (such as oil refining) or from a 
stepping up in all-round economic growth, 
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and related market and other opportunities. 
Thus, in a sense, private American invest- 
ment could be conceivably attracted on a 
large scale only by the development of the 
very conditions which it is called upon to 
create. The fact is that the primary pro- 
blem of the Italian economy, with respect 
to the investment level required to bring 
about a satisfactory rate of growth, is foreign 
resources, adequate to sustain an expanding 
import level, of which foreign private in- 
vestment is only a facet. Economic growth 
was rapid so long as there were large pro- 
ceeds out of the invisible capital invested 
abroad in the form of active manpower. It 
was also buttressed by the large post-war 
flow of American grants. In turn, both 
factors brought about conditions favorable to 
moderate amounts of private capital imports 
— such as those which occurred in the 
twenties, and the modest recent flow (esti- 
mated in the aggregate at some $ 75 million) 
of private American investment into Italy. 

Briefly, American or other foreign invest- 
ment requires a climate of monetary and 
foreign exchange stability, and of expanding 
investment opportunities through the overall 
growth of the domestic Italian economy. 
There must be consequently a « cushion » 
of some sort to insure the availability of that 
Moor of imports (hence, of foreign resources) 
which is required to encourage both foreign 
and domestic investment. It is not suffi- 
ciently realized that the «capital shortage » 
which holds down the rate of investment 
stems from the lack or insufficiency of that 
cushion, just as much as from low dome- 
stic accumulation. Domestic capital require- 
ments are not necessarily related to direct 
expenditure of dollars or other foreign ex- 
change, but the secondary effect of additio- 
nal investment entails almost invariably an 
increase in imports, for materials and wage- 
goods. Consequently, it is the anticipated 
foreign exchange effect of investment which 
compels the central Italian authorities to 
keep a tight rein on credit, and which pre- 
vents the full use of the domestic capital 
resources. Thus, considerations of external 
stability prevent full employment not only 
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of manpower but also of the available and, 
to begin with, insufficient, domestic capital. 

At the present time, the export of man- 
power earns to Italy a little over $ 100 mil- 
lion per year in the form of remittances, 
There is also a sizeable cushion of American 
assistance, in the form of troop and other 
military expenditure, and chiefly of offshore 
procurement orders. These have been runn- 
ing at an annual rate of some $ 150 million 
in the past two years, but are expected to 
taper off in the future. The period of large 
American grants in direct assistance of ba. 
Inace of payments equilibrium is obviously 
over. The question is whether some other 
type of assistance for special purposes may 
be forthcoming, if needed, once offshore 
procurement bows out of the scene. 

Will special aid be required, or can 
« trade » in its widest sense do the job? 

The indications are that if one must pre. 
vent a relapse into lower levels of consumer 
expenditure, and if an annual expansion of 
45°% in GNP is essential to safeguard a 
minimum of cconomic and social stability, 
a cushion of some kind is required. This 
would be even more essential if the rate of 
growth were stepped up enough to take 
the Italian economy out of its «danger zone». 
Offshore procurement was an ingenious de- 
vice, tailored to the requirements of the rear- 
mament period. It is open, though, to certain 
objections on economic grounds, since it may 
lead to overexpansion in defense capacity 
and hence to some defective allocation of 
resources. Yet, economic stability makes a 
contribution to defense, and to security in it 
fundamental sense, which is just as important 
as armament production. Hence, it be re 
sonable to offset anticipated decline in of 
shore orders for a number of years by «de 
fense support payments» in the form of 
assistance to investment. Such an assistance 
would not need to entail large or blanket 
grants. It could be keyed to specific perfor 
mance in terms of aggregate investment and 
employment, within the framework of # 
continued policy of financial stability and 
gradual trade liberalization. It would amoutt 
in fact to the underwriting of the ex 
foreign exchange impact of a given rate of 
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investment, if and as the latter occurs. It 
may be mentioned that this « indirect foreign 
exchange requirements » approach has already 
been tried by the World Bank, in connection 
with financing first the investment program 
for Southern Italy, and later development in 
the Belgian Congo. 

It would be unrealistic to expect that Ita- 
ly, any more than any other country, could 
be cushioned in advance against normal 
fluctuations in her balance of payments si- 
tuation. Moreover, these could be ironed 
out, as far as possible, through the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund or, in the last analy- 
sis, «ad hoc» devices. At the same time, 
it would be of vital importance for Italy to 
have a contingent reassurance that current 
investment efforts can be continued and in- 
tensified without the fear of increasing the 
strain on her foreign account. Such a reass- 
urance, other things being equal, would help 
to cut down the actual amount of dollar re- 
quirements from public sources, since it 
would lead to a more effective utilization 
of domestic resources — as it has already 
been indicated — and it would create more 
favorable conditions for private dollar in- 
vestment. 

The opportunities for such private invest- 
ment would certainly increase in a general 
environment of growth, and cover a much 
broader range than is presently the case. 
Room would be created to an increasing de- 
gree for profitable investment in new, or 
«growth » industries, and in utilities. Italian 
public opinion would probably insist on cer- 
tain safeguards concerning the ownership of 
basic national assets, but the impact of even 
limited amounts of American industrial in- 
vestment would be beneficial in creating an 
increasingly dynamic and competitive indu- 
strial climate. 

It would be idle to speculate at this stage 
on the possible effects and potentialities of 
an effective European economic integration, 
or union. It will be sufficient to say that 
Italy has very much to gain, in the long 
tun, but that the problems of the transition 
period would be serious, and would require 
important safeguards. 


19. — The grounds which justify a mo- 
derate but definite degree of optimism con- 
cerning the future of the Italian economy 
have been already listed, and do not need 
repetition. It may be appropriate, instead, to 
outline a few tentative conclusions in relat- 
ion to the more general problem in which 
we are interested. 

While non-typical in some respects, the 
Italian case is an important illustration of 
a situation which is shared in varying de- 
grees by other countries, ranging from En- 
gland and Holland at one extreme to Japan 
at the other. It is the problem of growth 
in comparatively overpopulated countries, ad- 
vanced enough in terms of skills and of 
industrial experience, and poor in natural 
resources. 

In pre-World War II days, one would 
have assumed that there was nothing that 
could be done at the international level, and 
that each country had to «sweat it out» 
as best as it could, cutting down birth rates, 
putting up indefinitely with depressed stan- 
dards of personal consumption, and moving 
slowly and painfully toward some readjust- 
ment, through the play of the price mecha- 
nism, foreign trade, and — if available — 
private international investment. 

Under the stress of the tensions genera- 
ted by the war and its aftermath, and by the 
cold war, a new conception has been gra- 
dually taking shape. This is based on a 
growing recognition of a degree of Ameri- 
can responsibility not only as the leading 
creditor nation but also as the leader of the 
free world. This entails some responsibility 
not only for a minimum of international 
economic stability, but also for the develop- 
ment of a rising structure of income throug- 
hout the world. American postwar aid pro- 
grams were the product of acute emergencies, 
and were not meant to be other than tempo- 
rary. However, it soon became clear that, 
while massive direct aid of the Marshall 
Plan type could not be perpetuated, a mea- 
sure of American economic assistance to 
many foreign countries would be still requi- 
red for an indefinite period. Economic aid 
to Western Europe was sharply curtailed, 
but replaced to some extent with offshore 
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orders. Aid to the underdeveloped areas of 
South Asia and of the Middle East became 
a regular annual feature. In addition, a 
technical assistance program (Point IV) was 
set up on a permanent basis. 

While American aid is meant to make a 
contribution to the security of the free world, 
and in many cases is directly related to im- 
mediate strategic considerations, the signi- 
ficance of its long international income effect 
cannot escape anyone. Moreover, American 
activities, initiatives and responsibilities in 
world economic affairs at large have become 
so vast to lead to an unprecedented gravita- 
tion of individual national economies, outside 
of the Iron Curtain, toward the United Sta- 
tes. United States have become intimately 
involved with the economic and other affairs 
of scores of countries — and their policies 
and domestic economic developments have 
become factors which are in varying but 
invariably large degrees «internal» to the 
domestic economy of other countries. The 
income of most countries tends to fluctuate 
in response to American fluctuations in the 
level of income and imports. The growth in 
the income structure of most countries is 
predicated in no small degree upon the beha- 
vior of American economy or the trend of 
its economic policies. 

There has been of course in the latest 
years a swing in American public opinion 
and Government policies away from direct 
aid programs toward the restoration of an 
international equilibrium, through automa- 
tic cost, price, exchanges, and other mecha- 
nism. However, the realities of the world 
situation are pressing hard , and are conti- 
nuing to entail the discharge of a wide range 
of responsibilities for international economic 
stability and development. 

There is by now a definite degree of 
acceptance of some responsibility toward the 
economically underdeveloped areas — though 
there are different opinions concerning the 
extent of that responsibility, and the compa- 
rative effectiveness of investment v. aid, and 
of public v. private investment. It should be 
appreciated, however, that there are very 
few countries in the world which can be 
said to be « advanced » or « underdeveloped » 


in the strict sense. Most situations are mixed, 
and are to be dealt with accordingly, as far 
as this is feasible. 

In the case of Italy, or other countries in 
a similar position, we are faced with border. 
line situations, i.e. with areas of significant 
importance which are capable of normal and 
healthy development if certain structural 
factors of disequilibrium are corrected. They 
have a temporary but acute problem, stem- 
ming from surplus population and an invest. 
ment problem, also of a temporary nature, 
which, if faced realistically, can be dealt with 
reasonably and without unduly large outside 
contributions. Beyond that point, they call 
for nothing else besides an international cli- 
mate of steady growth, in which national 
barriers place no excessive restrictions to the 
movement of materials, manpower and ca 
pital. 

I would readily recognize that the requi- 
rement of the vast underdevelopment and 
overpopulated areas of other regions, such as 
Asia, have at present a prior claim upon Ame. 
rican and international assistance. On the 
other hand, the play of multiplier effects is 
bound to be higher in more advanced areas. 
Hence a limited measure of continued sup 
port directed to correct structural ‘maladjust- 
ments in countries which have already deve- 
loped, but in a repressed and « stunted » way, 
would pay handsome benefits, in terms of 
international stability and of the required 
rate of growth of the world economy. 

I have advocated in recent years (11) that 
the United States should allocate a rockbottom 
minimum equivalent to at least 2°/ of their 
national income for purposes of world eco 
nomic stabilization and development. I have 
also held that steadiness, and continuity of 
purpose, are even more important than the 
actual amount of resources allocated for that 
purpose. If I had my way, I would allot a 
majority of those resources to areas outside 
Europe, but I would certainly earmark 2 
sizeable, if moderate, amount to sustain if 
vestment and growth in certain Europeai 
countries, and to facilitate European economic 
integration. Moreover, the industrial econom) 


(11) See Bruno Foa, America Picks Up the Check, ia 
Harper’s, July 1949. 
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of Western Europe would gain great, indirect 
benefits out of aid programs to underdeve- 
loped countries. 

The spectacular recovery of Germany, and 
the higher dollar earnings of the sterling area 
in the wake of the Korea emergency and re- 
lated devolpments, should not blind us to the 
fact that the economy of Western Europe re- 
quires an accelerated rate of growth, and the 
elimination of factors which lead to stagna- 
tion or instability. A greater degree of eco- 
nomic integration, and the consequent deve- 
lopment of a large unified market. is essen 


tial for Europe because the area is too depen- 
dent on foreign trade and export markets, 
and because the foreign resources which can 
be earned by many of its individual units 
through export development are insufficient 
to underwrite the necessary rate of domestic 
growth. Moreover, the all-out quest for for- 
eign markets is conducive, beyond certain 
limits, to international instability. 

In these fundamental respects, the diffe- 
rences between Italy and some of her stronger 
and more privileged neighbors are a matter 
of degree rather than of substance. 








I 


In this article I have attempted to trace the 
manner in which the pattern of trade between Italy 
and the United Kingdom reacted to changes in the 
rate and nature of economic growth in each country. 
The analysis centres mainly around the last hundred 
years when the process of industrialisation was so 
profoundly changing the course of world trade. How- 
ever, it seems necessary to sketch in the main outlines 
of the previous centuries to make the picture of histor- 
ical evolution clear. 

It is, of course, a commonplace that during the 
Middle Ages, when the trading activities of the Ita- 
lian city merchants were at their height, Britain was 
economically a backwater. The operations of these 
merchants — their demand for wool, supply of ca- 
pital and dissemination of business techniques — 
obviously contributed substantially to Britain’s eco- 
nomic growth. It has been estimated that as early 
as the thirteenth century Italian merchants in Bri- 
tain took one quarter of all the wool she exported (1). 
By the middle of the 15th century the share was 
probably much the same although the exact amount 
is difficult to calculate as a certain quantity was re- 
exported from the staple at Calais. But already the 
total volume of raw wool exports was falling rapidly 
and being replaced by exports of woollen cloth. This 
trade, which grew quickly in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies and for the next three hundred years dominated 
Britain’s exports, had its roots in very early times. 
Whereas the great textile industries of Flanders and 
Italy were undergoing their formative period in the 
two previous centuries, the 14th was critical for the 
English woollen industry, busy overtaking its rivals 
and transforming the economy from that of an 
exporter of raw materials to that of an exporter of 
manufactured goods. By the end of the century Italy 
was the third largest market for British woollens and 
the advance of Britain’s industry is thrown into sharp 


(1) E. Power and M. Postan, Studies in English Trade in 
the 15th Century, 1933, page 39. 
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relief by the distress of her main rivals in the face 
of this competition (2). It will be interesting to se 
how this gradual reversal of the roles of Britain 
and Italy in their mutual trading relations down tw 
the 17th century was again overturned in the 2oth 











century. 
By the middle of the sixteenth century woollens 
made up 78°% of all Britain’s exports — the main 





markets by now lying in the north of Europe. Be this 
as it may, Venetian merchants did a profitable bu- 
siness in English cloth, taking it not only for home 
consumption but for re-export to Turkey as well. To 
Britain Italy sent re-exports of Far Eastern goods, 
fruits, fine metal wares and above all various high 
quality cloths which provided something like 6°/, of 
all imports into Britain (3). Here was a lucrative 
trade indeed, for with great fortunes being made 
as a result of the price and profit revolution thes 
imports rose sharply. In 1559/60 they were worth 
about £ 26,000; by 1600 they had reached £ 190,000 (4). 

But meanwhile Britain was building up a new 
trade which was to revolutionise the commercial 
patterns of all South Europe. Any further increase of 
cloth exports seemed limited by the slow growth of 
population in Europe and the unsuitability of the 
product for countries with a warm climate. Th 
solution came through the export of new fabrics che 
racterised by their light weight and range of pattern 
— the ’new draperies’, London merchants swept 
with these goods into the central and eastern Medi 
terranean; by 1640 the ports of Spain and the Med: 
terranean were taking as much of London’s woollen 
exports as Germany and the Low Countries (5). Fo 






































(2) E. M. Carus-Witson, Trends in the Export of Englst 
Woollens in the 14th Century, in « Economic History Review» 
Vol. III. No. 2. 1950, page 176: 

(3) L. Stone: Elizabethan Overseas Trade, in « Economé 
History Review », Vol. II, No. 1, page 39. Fustians from 
Italy added possibly another 4%. 

(4) Ibid., page 49. 

(5) F. J. Fister, London’s Export Trade in the early 17® 
Century, in « Economic History Review », Vol. Ill, No. + 


1950, page 154. 










































































































































































































































Italy the result was disaster; the 17th century saw 
her decline from an advanced industrial country to 
a state of stagnation and depression. The invasion 
of her home and export markets by Dutch and French, 
as well as British, cloth brought chaos and decay. 
The new materials were distinctly inferior in quality 
to the traditional Italian textiles but their lightness 
and cheapness won the day. The growth of British 
shipping also made serious inroads into Italy’s invi- 


sible income. In fact, one of the most interesting. 


developments of the century was the establishment 
of British merchant communities in Naples and the 
ports of Sicily who, at first only casual traders, 
soon came to outstrip all others in the Mediterranean 
carrying trade (6). 

The more regular collection of British trade sta- 
tistics begun in 1696 enables us to see the trends of 
trade more clearly. The economic decline of Italy 
during the previous century is reflected in her unim- 
portance as a market for British goods — average 
annual exports to her during 1696-1700 were { 105,000 
out of total exports amounting to £ 6,035,000. Imports 
from Italy were £ 235,000 of a total of £ 5,724,000. 
From the contemporary writer, Joshua Gee, we learn 
the content of the trade: from Italy came raw, thrown 
and wrought silk, wines, oil, soap, olives and dyers’ 
wares. Britain sent woollens, leather, tin, lead, fish 
and colonial goods (7). The industrial growth of 
Tudor times had clearly as yet had little effect on 
the composition of her exports. 

In view of later developments the pattern of trade 
implied is interesting. Whether the final settlements 
were made in gold or by the passage of bills of ex- 
change, multilateral financing of international trade 
was certainly of vital importance. We find Gee lament- 
ing that formerly Britain’s balance of trade with Italy 
had been positive but owing to her heavy imports of 
silk and competition from French woollens in Italy 
the balance had moved against Britain. Exactly 
when Britain was enjoying her export surplus is not 
clear; our figures clearly show a sizeable balance 
in Italy's favour around 1700. Both her English and 
French trade yielded Italy large balances of specie 
which she used to finance trade deficits in Syria and 
Egypt (8). In her turn Britain had an import surplus 
from Turkey and so the triangle was closed. 


_ ©) H. Kotnicssrrcer, English Merchants in Naples and 
Sicily im the 17th Century, in « Hnglish Historical Review », 
1947, page 315. 

(7) J. Get, The Trade and Navigation of G. B., 1767 ed., 
Page 33. It must be pointed out that the 18th century British 
wade figures were based on values fixed in 1696 and multiplied 
cach year by the volume of goods imported or exported. 

_ 8) Canto Cirouta, The Decline of Italy, in « Economic 
History Review », Vol. V, No. 2, 1952, page 181. 
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Throughout the 18th century trade between the 
two countries grew steadily although not without 
certain difficulties; several attempts were made, for 
example, to restrict the import of finished silks into 
Britain and the export of thrown silk from Italy. 
On the other hand the virtual cessation of official 
trade with France gave a considerable stimulus to the 
import of Italian wines into Britain. On average 
from 1784 to 1788 annual imports into Britain from 
Italy were £ 754,000 of total imports amounting to 
£ 16,640,000: exports of British goods to Italy ave- 
raged { 517,000 of a total of £ 11,780,000 and re- 
exports { 120,000 out of £ 4,560,000. These figures, 
despite their deficiencies, clearly show the growth 
of the relative importance of the Italian trade and 
when we turn to particular commodities the point 
becomes clearer still. By the end of the century 
Britain was finding valuable outlets for her metal 
goods trades in the American continent but so far 
as Europe was concerned the cloth trade was still 
overwhelmingly predominant. In the early 70’s Italy 
was taking over 10° of all Britain’s exports of 
woollens and twenty years later had risen to be the 
most valuable market after the U.S.A. This decade 
also saw a remarkable expansion of exports of all 
cotton cloth from Britain to Europe. The Conti- 
nent’s share of such exports rose from 4° to over 
70% and certainly Italy took up a sizeable portion 
of the increase. It was the beginning of a trade 
which was to rule Anglo-Italian commerce for the 
next hundred years. Nevertheless it is clear that 
the low average level of income-in Italy was holding 
back the export of consumer goods from Britain 
and general economic stagnation there gave little 
stimulus to trade in capital goods. Thus, although 
wrought brass, earthenware, glass and hardware 
appear in the lists of exports to Italy their impor- 
tance was slight. 

Of the very varied kinds of commodities which 
Italy supplied to Britain — for the year 1800 Mac 
Pherson listed books, cheese, cotton, fruit, oil, 
dyestuffs, hats, silks, skins, statues and wines — 
silk and its manufactures are probably of most 
interest. The 18th century saw remarkable progress 
in the silk manufacturing industry in England, aided 
by heavy import duties from 1713 to 1765 and absolute 
prohibition of fully manufactured imports from 1765 
to 1826. In 1715 total imports of raw silk into 
Britain were 4,650 bales of 160 lbs. each; 2,500 came 
from the Levant, 1,300 from Italy and 850 from 
India (9). Although attempts were made to restrict 


(9) G. B. Hertz, The English Silk Industry in the 18th 
Century, in « English Historical Review », 1909, p. 711. 
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exports from Italy, much was done to encourage its 
import into Britain by heavy duties on Indian silk. 
Gradually, however, the Far East gained the ascen- 
dancy; average annual imports from there were 
343,000 Ibs. in 1772/6 compared with 198,000 from 
Italy, and by 1823 the 1,218,661 lbs. imported from 
the Far East was six times that from either Italiy 
or Turkey. Piedmontese thrown silk on the other 
hand, was imported regularly, for undoubtedly it 
was the best obtainable. 

The figures of general trade and our knowledge 
of the course of Britain’s import and export prices 
since 1696 suggest that the balance of trade at the 
close of the 18th century was still slightly in Italy’s 
favour. Various patterns of indirect settlement were 
by this time, however, firmly established. British 
woollens sent to Portugal were sometimes paid for 
in sugar shipped direct to Italy; Newfoundland paid 
for imports from Britain and the nearby mainland 
partly in fish sent to S. Europe; the United States, 
now free from the restrictions of the Navigation 
Laws, paid for imports from Britain by tobacco 
and other goods sent in increasing quantities to Me- 
diterranean ports. 


Ill 


The Napoleonic wars naturally caused serious 
disruption of Europe’s trade. Exports of woollens 
from Britain to Italy declined from £ 446,000 (offi- 
cial values) in 1790 to a mere £ 3,000 in 1797. 
Nevertheless, the remarkable increase in exports to 
Gibralter, Malta, Sicily and the [Ionian islands 
showed that convenient loopholes existed in Napo- 
leon’s Continental System. In the first few decades 
after 1815 it was the rapid expansion of British 
exports of cotton goods which was most significant 
in the trade of the two countries, In 1831 total 
British exports to the Italian States came to £ 2.5 m.; 
just under one fifth was taken by cotton yarn and 
rather more than two fifths by cotton piece goods. 
In these trades Britain faced only slight competition 
from France, Germany and Austria. All the cotton 
yarns imported into Naples in 1835, nearly all the 
cotton handkerchiefs, muslin and velvet and over 
go°/, of the common cotton cloth came from Bri- 
tain. According to statistics collected by Messrs. 
Ellison & Co., 445 m. yards of cottons were exported 
in 1831 and 53 m. were sent to « Austria and Italy » 
— an amount only slightly exceeded by that sent 
to Germany and the West Indies. All these early 
1gth century figures must be treated with great 
caution but at least they give some idea of the rela- 
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tive importance of the trade to both the British 
and Italian economies. However, although exports 
of cottons continued to rise during the next half 
century it was the trade with India, China and 
Turkey which held the full interest of the Lan- 
cashire merchants. Britain enjoyed a similarly strong 
position in the Italian market for all woollen goods 
except broadcloths in the early thirties, although they 
accounted for less than one tenth of total export to 
Italy (10). In consumer goods such as cutlery and 
glassware she was less well placed. Exports of capital 
goods were, as we have already pointed out, very 
small at the turn of the century and grew only slowly 
until a marked expansion set in during the thirties, 
Through this decade the value of iron sent to Italy 
rose from {£ 50,000 to £ 188,000 and in 1839 Italy 
received 19,125 tons of iron out of total British exports 
of 269,888 tons. Only the U.S.A., Holland (as an 
entrepot centre), Canada and India were better cu- 
stomers. By 1851 Britain was sending 232,000 tons 
to Europe with Italy the heaviest buyer — 46,000 
tons (11). The U.S.A. was an immense consumer of 
British iron at time and if we exclude this trade we 
find that Italy was taking about oue ninth of Britain's 
iron exports. Her purchases of machinery were 
small, however. So far as can be gathered from 
trade reports Britain faced little competition in such 
goods as pig and wrought iron, wire, tinned plates 
and most kinds of machinery although until the 
introduction of the Bessemer process in 1856 she 
found it difficult to compete with Austrian steel. 
But the main drawback to trade generally and to 
trade in capital goods in particular remained the; 
backward economic condition of the country. It 
was therefore unfortunate from Britain’s point of 
view that the unification of Italy and the achieve- 
ment of more rapid economic progress should have 
coincided with the rise of powerful industrial com 
petition from within the Continent of Europe itself 

British figures for the value of imports from 
Italy until 1854 are too inaccurate to be of much 
use. It seems certain that their composition changed 
little over the first half of the century. Chemicals, 
dyestuffs, silk, olive oil, fruits and wines wert 
still predominant but most interesting was the tem 
porary growth of grain exports to Britain until cheap 
supplies came from the U.S.A., Prussia and Russia 
to drive all others from the market during the 
eighteen sixties. In the year of the repeal of th 












(10) MacGrecor’s, Commercial Statistics, London, 1844, 


Vol. I, page 1219. 
(11) H. Scrivenor, History of the Iron Trade, 1854, 


page 378. 
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Corn Laws itself — 1846 — Italy sent 467,000 quar- 
ters of grain out of a total import of 3,791,000 qrs. 
— rather more than the U.S.A. and only slightly 
less than Denmark, Prussia and Russia. In 1854/56 
grain accounted for approximately one sixth of 
Italy's exports to Britain. By the beginning of the 
seventies the trade was still important from the 
Italian point of view, worth £ 443,000 or 11% of 
total exports to Britain and surpassed in value only 
by olive oil and hemp. Nevertheless, Italian grain 
now formed only an insignificant part of Britain’s 
total grain imports which averaged almost { 37 m. 
in 1869/70. Other Italian exports held a more stra- 
tegic position. Sicilian brimstone ({ 378,000 in 
1869/70) was virtually the only supply of sulphur 
available; the same can be said of shumac for lea- 
ther tanning (£ 195,000). Just under one half of 
all the olive oil, about a fifth of other chemical pro- 
ducts, and one quarter of the hemp imported into 
Britain came from Italy. 

In 1854 Italy took about 1.5° of Britain’s exports 
and supplied a similar proportion of imports. There 
was therefore a small trade balance in Italy’s fa- 
vour. It was about this time that Italy began to 
enjoy the benefits of imports of capital from other 
European countries largely for the purpose of esta- 
blishing railway communications within the country 
and with the rest of the Continent. French, Austrian 
and British financiers played a large part and Bri- 
tish contractors were prominent in the actual con- 
struction of certain lines (12). Thomas Brassey, for 
example, built most of the line which linked Italy to 
Switzerland by way of the Mont Cenis tunnel. Count 
Cavour worked vigorously in interesting British engi- 
neers in construction work, arranging credits for ship- 
ments of iron and so on. Not unnaturally imports 
into Italy increased much more sharply than exports 
and by, 1861 she had an import surplus from Britain 
of nearly £ 4 m. Her share of Britain’s exports had 
risen to about 414%. 

During the fifties and sixties the importance of 
cotton piece goods in Britain’s exports to Italy gra- 
dually declined, although yarns, now much in de- 
mand by Italy’s own textile industry, retained their 
relative position much better. In 1869/71 piece goods 
provided 24°/ of the total, yarns 17%; then came 
iron, woollens and, most significant of all, coal, 
already running at an annual average level of 800,000 
tons. It was here that the main line of develop- 
ment of British trade with Italy in the future was 
to lie. So much so that by the immediate pre-1914 


(12) L. H. Jenxs, The Migration of British Capital to 1875, 
1938, page 170/3. 
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years half of Anglo-Italian trade consisted of an inter- 
change of primary products — a unique position for 
a country which was at that time leading the world 
in the export of manufactured goods. 

From the eighteen eighties onwards two large 
shadows thrust themselves across Britain’s trade to 
Italy — the tariff ques:ion and competition from 
Germany in particular. The pressure to protect do- 
mestic industries, which were so vital for the main- 
tenance of a congested population, against the force 
of foreign competition became irresistible during 
those years after 1872 which English historians have 
called the «Great Depression». The tariff of 1878 
did not seriously curtail British trade but that of 
1887 was without doubt one of the most effective 
of all those which were raised in Europe and Ame- 
rica against British goods. The cotton trade suffered 
most of all; in the seventies and eighties Italy had 
been Britain’s best customer in Europe for the 
cheaper class of goods, but after the tariff the trade 
collapsed entirely. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM U.K. TO ITALY 


Plain Piece — 
s (m. 

— (m. Lbs,) 
1885 63.5 13.9 
1886 64-5 10.9 
1887 84.2 7.8 
1888 29.8 4.6 
1890 29.6 3¢7 
1896 6.1 0.4 


Source: Annual Statement of Trade of the U.K. 


Similar unfortunate experiences fell upon the 
woollen trade. Cloth exports declined sharply and 
never again recovered; exports of yarn fell under 
the first impact of the tariff but regained strength 
as the Italian weaving trade began to expand. 
Eventually the spinning section of the home industry 
achieved sufficient capacity to meet the new demands 
and British exports of yarn slumped as well. Only 
trade in woollen tops, noils and waste made any per- 
manent progress thereafter. 

The metal manufacturing industries, however, 
faced a different problem, for here Italy’s own home 
production was not a very serious barrier before the 
First World War. Competition from within Euro- 
pe was clearly the chief factor. In general terms 
the strength of this competition can be gathered 
from examination of the shares of different coun- 
tries in Italy’s imports. This, however, is not by 
any means the whole story; it does not show how 
Britain enjoyed a virtual monopoly with regard to 
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coal ‘and it does not emphasise where the most se- 
rious pressure came. 


°% DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTS INTO ITALY 


/o 


1888/9 1896/7 1910/12 
U.K. 22.5 19.1 15.1 
Germany 11.7 12.4 16.5 
France 12.6 12.4 9.2 
Austria 11.5 11.2 8.5 
Russia I. % [Pee 9-6 6.9 
Tie be siey.s + eaten 10.3 12.5 


Source: Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries. 


During the seventies Britain’s position in the 
Italian market for iron and steel goods was still 
strong and the importance of the trade to Britain 
considerable. Belgium was the serious competitor: 
in 188, fur example, Britain supplied 22,803 tons 
of bar srun compared with 7,210 from Belgium and 
a mere 315 tons from Germany (13). Belgium, 
however, supplied 23,376 tons of steel rails compa- 
red with 21,500 from Britain and g25 tons from 
Germany. From 1883 onwards, however, German 
competition became very fierce and all reports leave 
no doubt that the opening of the St. Gothard railway 
in that year gave her a great advantage in trade in 
those goods whose value was low in relation to 
their weight. The table below indicates the extent 
of the change. 


IMPORT OF IRON AND STEEL RAILS INTO ITALY 


(Tons.) 
From From From 
Germany Belgium U. K. 
m8: . te 21 29,358 29,637 
1882 2,212 27,594 54,893 
1883 23,979 18,692 61,672 
1884 22,119 25,242 34,707 


Source: Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade and 
Industry, 1886, Vol. Il, Appendix II, page 233/4. 


The growth of heavy industries within Italy is 
indicated by the increase of imports of scrap iron, 
pig iron, machinery and coal which took place from 
the late seventies onwards. By the early eighteen 
nineties trade in scrap and pig had become the most 
important section of Britain’s metal exports to Italy. 
From 1880/4 Britain’s annual average exports of 
machinery to Italy were 9,049 tons compared with 
5,059 from France and 4,966 tons from Germany. 
But already Germany was making rapid strides; the 
following decade saw stagnation fall on British 
exports and at the end of it only exports of textile 
machinery and sewing machines were of much si- 


(13) Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade and 


Industry, 1886, Vol. II, Appendix II, page 233/4. 
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gnificance. A Foreign Office report of 1896 sug. 
gested that apart from questions of cost, part of the 
reason lay in the fact that many Italian manufactu- 
rers had received their technical education in Ger- 
many and naturally introduced German methods 
and machines when they returned home. Only in 
ships’ engines, textile machinery and agricultural 
machinery could Britain be said still to hold first 
place (14). A report of the following year suggested 
that American, German and Swedish agricultural 
machinery had largely displaced the British product 
with the exception of portable engines and thresh- 
ers (15). 
During the 80s and gos too German capital 
investments in Italy began to grow. In 1885 a 
syndicate led by the Diskonto-Gesellschaft took over 
the first of a series of loans to finance the reorga- 
nisation and improvement of the Italian railways (16). 
Large sums also found their way into many indus 
trial enterprises operating under German ownership 
or management (17). During the depression follow. 
ing 1900 the low level of prices in Germany enabled 
her to make particularly large gains over British ex. 
ports. In 1900, for example, Britain supplied 169,000 
tons of iron and steel to Italy and Germany sent 
71,000; by 1903 the figures were 121,000 and 133,000 
tons respectively (18). By 1913 Germany’s exports of 
manufactured goods to Italy were twice as great 
as those from Britain. These goods made up three 
quarters of all German exports to Italy whereas coal 
provided only a little under one half of Britain's 
exports. The series of reports published by the British 
Board of Trade in 1914 on Germany competition in 
neutral markets is highly instructive. In most iron 
and steel trades, cutlery, machine tools, tubes, agricul- 
tural machinery and locomotives British trade to Italy 
was negligible. In pumping and textile machinery, 
steam tractors and heavy chemicals trade was shared 
more evenly with Germany. It must be recognised 
however that Germany held a great advantage in the 
matter of transport costs when it came to supplying 
heavy goods. In textiles and footwear, for example, 
where this factor was much less important Britain 
retained her lead, albeit in a much reduced volume 
of trade. 
It is essential, of course, to place these events in 
their proper perspective. It would be misleading © 
suggest that the British economy suffered any serious 


(14) « Board of Trade Journal », June, 1986, page 62/4 

(15) lbid., April 1897, page 412. 

(16) See generally H. Fis, Europe the World’s Banke, 
1930, Chap. X. 

(17) R. J. Horrman, Great Britain and the German Trait 
Rivalry, 1933, page 125. 

(18) D. L. Burn, The Economic History of Steelmaking, 


1940, page gt. 
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setback from the loss of a proportion of her Ita- 
lian trade. What was important was that these 
events were being repeated elsewhere and the in- 
tensification of this process eventually forced Bri- 
tain into a very perilous position. The one trade 
which could have been badly hit by a fall of Italian 
demand — the coal trade — prospered happily right 
to the outbreak of war in 1914. The rise of eco- 
nomic activity within Italy itself naturally brought 
about an increase of imports despite the tariff. 
Admittedly Germany won for herself a greater pro- 
portion of this increased trade than any other country, 
but such was the effect of the increase of income in 
Italy that Italy’s share of all exports of British 
produce rose quite considerably. From 1890/4 the 
proportion was 2.6°/,, in 1900/04 it was 2.8°/,, and 
from 1907/11, 3.25°. The effects of industriali- 
sation and foreign competition were often complex 
indeed. Certainly neither necessarily led to a fall 
in British trade to the countries concerned and often 
they brought readjustments to the international di- 
vision of labour which were by no means altogether 
unfortunate. Britain’s command. of the internatio- 
nal fuel market and dominating position in such 
trade in textiles as the tariff permitted seemed in 
1913 to give her the assurance of a regular share in 
any expansion of Italian economic activity. 

The same could hardly be said of Italian exports 
to Britain — a more important matter to Italy than 
her Italian trade was to Britain. In many cases 
they were open to competition from countries pro- 
ducing more cheaply or from alternative products. 
Not until the method of determining the sources of 
Britain’s imports was changed in 1904 was it possi- 
ble to obtain a true picture of the size of this trade. 
Nevertheless, the overwhelming impression is that 
imports from Italy increased but slightly in volume 
over the last three decades of the roth century. Bri- 
tain took 12.4°/, of Italy’s exports in 1888/9, 9.9°, 
in 1900/04 and 7.8°/% in 1905/9. We have already 
mentioned how the export of grain from Italy was 
unable to withstand competition from other suppl- 
iers. Brimstone provides another good example of 
the unstable nature of Italy’s exports. Since the 
early 18th century Sicilian sulphur had been the 
basic raw material for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid in Britain (19). But in the late eighteen thirties 
an atterapt to monopolize the supply of sulphur 
from Sicily, with a consequent 200°/, increase of 
price, directed the attention of chemists towards the 
use of pyrites, found in abundance in Cornwall and 
Ireland, as a substitute. Later came the Mond and 
Chance processes for the recovery of sulphur from 


(19) A. and N. Crow, The Chemical Revolution, 1952, 
page 131, 
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alkali waste. These new methods gave English ma- 
nufacturers confidence when they said, as one is 
recorded as doing: «in the present struggle for 
existence somebody must go down and English 
Leblanc sode makers may be pardoned for pre- 
ferring that it should be the producers of Sicilian 
sulphur who have to do so rather than them- 
selves » (20). Thus it was that despite the increase 
in the production of sulphuric acid in Britain, the 
amount of brimstone imported from Sicily suffered 
a severe reduction. In 1859/60 imports averaged just 
over one million cwts., whereas during the decade 
before 1914 the amount varied between 400,000 and 
500,000 cwts. In common with most European 
countries Italy’s culture and manufacture of silk was 
placed at a severe disadvantage because of Asiatic 
competition on a more and more extensive scale. 
Fears were expressed around the turn of the century 
over the effect of West Indian competition on Italy’s 
trade in oranges to Britain, especially after the esta- 
blishment of a new line of fast steamers from Bristol 
to Jamaica (21). Certainly from 1894/8 to 1909/13 
Italy’s trade fell by £ 17,000 whilst that from the 
W. Indies rose by £ 66,000, but fortunately there 
were other food trades which promised to do more 
than make good the deficit. Exports of cheese and 
eggs to Britain were very small in the nineties and 
worth £ 765,000 by 1913. By 1913 too Italy was sup- 
plying over one half of all the canned vegetables im- 
ported into Britain. So the picture had its bright side: 
exports of silk cloth were rising and most interesting 
of all in the immediate pre-war years was the ex- 
pansion of Italy’s exports of high grade automobiles 
and tyres. In 1913 she was the. fifth largest supplier 
of cars to Britain, the third largest supplier of 
chassis and second only to Germany in the supply 
of tyres — £ 531,000 out of a total of £ 2.6 m. 
These new developments, added to an all round 
revival of trade, brought Britain’s share of Italy’s 
exports back up to 11° from 1910 to 1913. 

The outstanding feature of Italian overseas trade 
before the war was her substantial import surplus 
which was largely covered by invisible earnings from 
tourists and emigrants’ remittances. The trade deficit 
with Britain continued to grow throughout the se- 
cond half of the 19th century. We cannot measure 
it accurately before 1904 but at that date it stood at 
£ 3-4 m. and by 1913 it had risen to £ 7.5 m. 
Previously a complete triangle of settlements had ex- 
isted as Italy had a strong export surplus with 
France, and France an excess of exports to Britain. 
During the early years of the present century Italy 


(20) D. W. F. Harvie, A History of the Chemical Industry 
in Widnes, 1950, page 136. 
(21) « Board of Trade Journal », Feb. 14, 1901, page 415. 
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held a position in Europe’s trading pattern similar 
in some ways to that of Britain. She had a trade 
deficit with every country of the Continent except 
Switzerland. Britain’s only surplus in Europe was 
with Italy; indeed Italy was the one country in Eu- 
rope with which Britain constantly enjoyed an ex- 
port surplus during the whole half century to 1914. 
In view of the nature of her invisible earnings and 
the smallness of her trade deficit with the U.S.A., 
Italy was obviously an important source of Europe’s 
dollar supplies and was thus particularly useful 
to Britain and Germany who had substantial trade 
deficits with the U.S.A. Italy also had some call 
on the dollar earnings of Switzerland but she was 
further indebted to Britain indirectly through her not 
unimportant trade deficit with India — a matter 
of some £ 4 m. in 1913. In diagrammatic form a 
part of the world’s settlements pattern may be given 
as shown below. The arrows point to the debtor 
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of each pair of countries — the outgoing arrows 
from each country helping to finance the deficits 
shown by the incoming arrows. The pattern of 
Italian trade was therefore following closely the ge- 
neral line of development of world trade as a whole. 
Multilateral settlement became increasingly important 
in the years to 1914 and for Britain the earnings 
of certain Empire countries and also of China and 
Japan in Europe and America were absolutely vital 
for the settlement of her own deficits there. Thus 
it was significant that between 1901 and 1912 Italy’s 
imports from Australasia rose by 36 m. lire and 
exports to these countries by only 7 m. lire. Italy’s 
position in the world economy was unique, being 
in deficit with most of Continental Europe, Britain 
and the countries of the East, but enjoying a strong 
surplus with the American continent. From Bri- 
tain’s point of view it was certainly a most useful 
situation. 
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IV 

During the war years Anglo-Italian trade natu. 
rally encountered serious difficulties. British exports 
rose sharply in value from 1916 onwards, largely 
on account of the inflation of prices but also be- 
cause of deliveries of arms and ammunition which 
came to { 4.4 m. in 1918. Imports from Italy rose 
to any extent only in 1918 when there was a s 
rise of trade in hemp, sulphur and silk goods re. 
quired for war purposes. Much of the vacuum in 
Italy’s trade left by the collapse of Germany was 
taken up by the United States but in the immediate 
post-war boom years of 1919 and 1920 British trade 
advanced rapidly. Even so, price increases were re- 
sponsible for a substantial part of the gains made. 
The amount of coal exported from Britain to Italy 
actually fell from 4.2 m. tons in 1918 to 2.9 m. in 
1920 but its value rose from £ 6.1 m. to { 11.8 m. 
As might be expected during a post war boom, 
the most remarkable advances in the volume of 
exports were made by consumer goods: exports of 
woollens rose from 1.6 m. to 11.6 m. square yards, 
and cottons from 15 m. to 38 m. square yards. 

In 1921 the inevitable disaster arrived. The level 
of all Italian imports was much reduced with the 
exception of imports from Germany. The tariff of 
July cut sharply into British exports of textiles, me- 
tals and machinery and this, together with a halving 
of the price of coal brought about a complete 
collapse in the value of total exports to Italy — from 
£ 40 m. in 1920 to £ 17 m. in 1921. 

From this slump British trade to Italy never 
entirely recovered. She struggled against the tariff 
which promoted intensive industrialisation within 
Italy and against ever increasing foreign competi 
tion. Even by 1921 German exports of manufactures 
were greater than those from Britain and by the 
end of the decade they were well over twice a 
large. In the iron and steel and in many machinery 
trades Britain’s position was again negligible. To 
give but one example: — in 1927 Czechoslovakia 
sent 184,000 quintals of iron and steel sheets whilst 
Britain supplied 8,000. Her long standing trade in 
tinned plates was now only possible where the ple 
tes were to be reexport:d from Italy and obtained 
a drawback on wt accovat. Only in a few lines 
did she manage to maintain a definite ascendancy 
over her rivals — spinning machinery was one, steam 
boilers and motor cycles others. In these goods 
the Italian trade was a vital one for Britain; sh 
was the best customer outside the British Empitt 
for motor cycles and bought more machinery of al 
kinds from Britain than any other European county. 
It was fortunate that on the whole exports of mach: 
nery fared better than any other branch of trad 
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during the mid-twenties. Exports of motor vehicles 
to Italy grew from only 10 in 1927 to 304 in 1930 
but over the same years total imports of vehicles 
into Italy rose from 3,832 to 5,786. In textiles Bri- 
tain continued to hold the lead although the total 
volume of trade was declining steadily .Fine worst- 
eds was probably her most successful line, for the 
Italian industry could never manage to provide an 
acceptable substitute. 

Still, the key to the situation continued to lie 
in the coal trade and there too all was far from 
well. In 1912/13 Britain had supplied 86°, of 
Italy's imports of coal but by 1924 this had fallen 
to only 52% — the gap being filled mainly by 
Germany who supplied large quantities to the Ita- 
lian State railways on reparations account (22). In 
1926 the share fell to only 31°, when the General 
Strike in Britain brought her exports down sharply 
and seemed to open the way to competition from 
Poland, the U.S.A. and possibly Soviet Russia. In 
the following year strong efforts were made to 
improve the position and by 1928 the percentage 
share had moved up to 50 oncé more. Britain’s 
position was further improved in the next year 
through an agreement made at the Hague under 
which the Italian railways would purchase 1 m. tons 
of coal from Britain per annum (23). Throughout 
the whole decade (except for 1926) coal provided 
about 43°, of all her exports to Italy — rather 
less than just before the war. During the late 
twenties Britain was supplying about one tenth of 
all imports into Italy — again below the pre-war 
figure. 

But if Britain’s exports were doing badly in 
both relative and absolute terms, Italian exports 
were much more successful. For most years during 
the twenties Britain was Italy’s best customer after 
Germany and the U.S.A. — sometimes behind 
France too. Exports of foodstuffs — cheese, canned 
vegetables, lemons, etc. — came eventually to 
exceed their pre-war level handsomely. Oranges, 
now facing new competition from Palestine, S. 
Africa and Brazil, and eggs were the outstanding 
exceptions. Raw materials and chemicals too in the 
main recovered ground lost during wartime but the 
truly outstanding progress was reserved for the fully 
manufactured goods and especially for textiles. In 


(22) Witnesses before the Balfour Committee on Industry 
and Trade differed over the actual effects of the reparations 
Provisions of the Versailles Treaty. The witness speaking on 

of the Treasury could only say that had there been no 
wwch clause « exports of coal to Italy might have been slightly 
higher than they are at present », Committee on Industry & 
Trade. Survey of Industries, Vol. IV, 1928, page 477. 

(23) Department of Overseas Trade « Report on the Eco- 
nomic Situation in Italy », 1930, page 39. 
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1913 imports of cottons and woollens into Britain 
from Italy were negligible but in 1930 they amounted 
to { 1.2 m., of which only about £ 35,000 was re- 
exported. 


EXPORTS FROM ITALY RETAINED IN U.K. 


(& 000) 

Igtg* 1922* 1925 1928 1930 
Cotton Yarns .. . 154 I 
Cotton Cloths .. . 382 79 206 225 pe 
Silk Yarns - 197 210 347 229 ©=-_ 420 
Silk Manufactures . 2,316 784 2,418 1,557 797 
Art. Silk Manufactures — 45 163 381-793 
Woollen Manufactures — 12 148 272 «= 726 


* Includes exports to Eire. 
Source: Annual Statement of Trade of U.K. 


In accordance with the trend of British and of 
world trade generally exports of pure silk goods 
declined as artificial silks rose to take their place. 
In the late twenties Italy was the largest producer 
of artificial silks in Europe and in the last years 
of the decade Britain was the most important foreign 
consumer of these tissues and second only to India 
as an importer of Italian woollens. Another of her 
major imports from Italy was felt hats — worth 
over {£ 1 m. in 1928/9. The table above puts 
Britain’s imports of textiles from Italy at more than 
£ 3 m. in 1930: British exports of textiles to Italy 
were only { 1.2 m. — a tribute to Italian manu- 
facturing skill, the Italian tariff and to Britain’s 
free trade policy! 

A major result of these conflicting trends was 
a sharp fall in Britain’s favourable trade balance 
from a peak of £ 27.4 m. in the boom year of 1920 
to her first recorded deficit for over half a century 
in 1926. The immediate cause was the collapse of 
coal exports in that year but only small export 
surpluses were recorded in 1928 and 1929 before 
the deficit returned in the nineteen thirties. Ne- 
vertheless, the multilateral pattern of settlement 
outlined previously was actually considerably in- 
tensified during the twenties on account of Italy’s 
large and growing deficit with the countries of the 
British Empire. Her imports from the Dominions 
alone rose from {£ 20.5 m. in 1922 to £ 33.8 m. 
in 1928 and according to Italian statistics the trade 
deficit with the Empire as a whole in the latter year, 
including the U.K., was about £ 27 m. Wheat from 
Canada, wheat and wool from Australasia, wool from 
South Africa, cotton and seeds from India were the 
most important commodities involved. In this way, 
then, Anglo-Italian trade was following the trend 
of world trade generally; the industrialisation of Italy 
behind the highest tariff wall in Europe brought 
about striking modifications in her trade even if 
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in the main following along: lines well established 
before the war. Britain continued to lose ground 
to her competitors as well as to Italy’s protected 
manufacturers, but this was a matter of some in- 
difference to her so long as the pre-war pattern of 
multilateral trade continued to provide her with 
alternative methods of settlement. Only the decline 
of her export surplus with Italy was a new factor 
— very largely due to the loss of her competitive 
position in the coal trade. 


Vv 


But then came the great depression and the 
entire rupture of the pre-war pattern of world trade. 
The slump began to make itself felt most severely 
in Italy in the middle of 1930; heavy customs duties 
on motor vehicles severely restricted imports in the 
second half of that year. The number imported 
from Britain fell from 304 in 1930 to 51 in 1931 
and even fewer in the next year. In 1930 exports 
of textile machinery, motor cycles, iron and steel, 
(partly because of regulations laying down that 
Italian made steel must be used wherever obtainable 
regardless of cost) and textiles all declined sharply. 
In 1931 the situation became extremely serious when 
a fall of coal exports was added to a further decline 
in most other trades. Meanwhile imports from 
Italy had fallen only in 1930 and actually recovered 
slightly in the following year. Raw material im- 
ports shrank steadily through 1930 and 1931 as the 
level of industrial activity in Britain ran down, but 
trade in Italian consumer goods — above all textiles 
— increased noticeably .The trade of each country 
with the other in textiles is illuminating and shows 
well the price which had to be paid at such times 


ANGLO-ITALIAN TRADE IN TEXTILES 


(£ 000) 
Cottons Art. Silks Woollens 

Exports from U.K. 

1929 448 32 974 

1930 295 33 779 

1931 132 6 370 

1932 83 26 301 
Exports from Italy 

1929 300 830 399 

1930 324 1057 75° 

1931 396 1142 1591 

1932 105 646 300 

Source: Annual Statement of Trade of the U.K. 


for free trade. One important result of all these de- 
velopments was that the balance of trade moved 
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sharply in favour of Italy: in 1929 she had an 
import surplus of £ 0.8 m. and in 1931 an export 
surplus of £ 4.5 m. 

But in 1931 Britain abandoned her free trade 
policy and at the same time the devaluation of 
sterling gave a considerable boost to her exports, 
Imports from Italy fell precipitately in 1932 (the table 
above shows the effects on Italy’s textile exports) 
and continued to do so for the next three years, 
As one would expect, the burden was shouldered 
almost entirely by manufactured goods. Imports of 
foodstuffs from Italy recovered slightly in 1932 and 
again in 1935; the fall in raw materials was only 
slight from 1932 to 1934. On the other hand the 
export of British goods to Italy rose in both 1933 
and 1934 despite a continuous fall of coal exports. 
Most of all the recovery was enjoyed by exports of 
machinery and woollen textiles. Indeed, the con. 
trast between Italian and British experience over 
these years is most marked: from 1931 to 1934 ex 
ports of manufactured goods to all countries from 
Britain rose by 15% in volume whereas similar 
exports from Italy fell by 27°% (24). Such was the 
advantage conferred by devaluation and imperial 
preference. The balance of trade between the two 
countries had by 1934 moved back in Britain’s favour 
and so great was the drain of gold from Italy due 
to the rise in her overall trade deficit that in De 
cember 1934 she was forced to adopt strict exchange 
control and in the following year rigid control over 
all imports. 

The effect of these measures was to bring about 
an all round decline in Anglo-Italian trade which 
was greatly intensified in 1936 by the sanctions im 
posed by Britain on account of the Italo-Abyssinian 
war. The clearing agreement made by Italy with 
the U.K. late in 1936 restricted Italy’s purchases 
to 70°%, of the sterling assets obtained by Italian ex 
ports to Britain, the rest being used to pay th 
arrears of old trading debts owed to British credi 
tors (25). To make certain that sufficient sterling 
was available for liquidating the arrears as well # 
paying for current trade, British exports were % 
verely restricted under a quota system allowing the 
import into Italy of only a proportion of the amoust 
taken in 1934. Trade was now subordinate to the co: 
lection of debts and the British government repeated 
issued warnings to potential exporters of the com 
mercial risks involved. The thesis clearly was tha 
a smaller volume of trade was preferable to a large 

volume combined with delays in payment to Britis 





































(24) Leacue or Nations, World Economic Survey 1934/35 
page 172. 

(25) H. J. Tasca, World Trading Systems, 1939, pp- 3/3 
and 102/03. 

























































exporters — a remarkably foolish and short sighted 
attitude. Exports of manufactured goods of all kinds 
from Britain suffered severely although there was 
some recovery in 1938 when the proportion of Italy’s 
sterling earnings to be used for imports was raised 
to 87°%, which, together with a reduction of duties 
on some capital goods in July 1937, resulted in a 
substantial increase of exports of machinery from Bri- 
tain. Indeed, after the new arrangements came into 
effect the clearing rapidly became unbalanced, partly 
because of the fall of Italian exports and also because 
Italian imports (excluding coal) considerably ex- 
ceeded their prescribed quotas. Probably the overva- 
luation of the lire in terms of sterling under the 
agreements was an important factor here. Quotas 
for imports of British goods were accordingly further 
reduced in 1939 (26). All this time the coal trade 
had suffered badly. From 1929 to 1937 there occurr- 
ed a great deterioration of the competitive power 
of Britain in Europe’s coal market and her exports 
fell by approximately one third. Exports to Italy 
fell from 7.2 m. tons in 1930 to 2.3 m. in 1938: 
in the latter year she supplied. a mere 19% of 


Italy's coal needs from overseas — slightly more 
than Poland and less than one third of the amount 
from Germany. 


The clearing agreement naturally gave Italy once 
more a favourable balance of trade with Britain but 
probably more significant was the extremely rapid 
decline of Italy’s imports from the countries of the 
British Empire as she stimulated her own internal 
production of many primary products and came to 
tely more and more upon supplies from her own 
colonial possessions. This policy of conscious bila- 
teralism was mirrored elsewhere: for example, as 
Italy’s negative trade balance with Australia declined 
so the settlement of trade and service transactions 
between Britain and Australia became more direct. 
The same was true to some extent in the case of 
India. Italy’s deficit with the British Commonwealth 
(not including U.K.) in 1938 was slightly over 
{ 32 m., mainly due to imports of copper from 
N. Rhodesia and rubber from Malaya (27). 

In this way economic nationalism disrupted the 
trade not only of two particular nations but modified 
substantially the pattern of world trade as a whole 
and the parts they played in it. Ever since 1887 
British exports had been seriously hindered by the 
Italian tariff and more and more importance fell on 
the one commodity escaping the barrier — coal. On 
the other hand the combination of tariff at home 
and free trade in Britain gave full rein to the 


(26) Ibid., page 104. 


(27) Calculated from the statistics of the Commonwealth 
Countries, 
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growth of Italian exports of manufactured goods at 
least down to the 1930’s. The point perhaps emerges 
most clearly from the following table: 


% DISTRIBUTION OF ANGLO-ITALIAN TRADE 


A) Imports from Italy. 


1922 1931 
Foodstuffs . 32.8 25.8 
Raw Materials . . . « « 18.6 11.2 
Manufactures, . . . 48.7 62.3 

B) Exports to Italy. 
1922 1931 
a ee ee 2.7 3.0 
Raw Matcrials 46.0 55°5 
Manufactures . 49.6 38.4 


Source: Annual Statement of Trade of U.K. 


The rise in the relative importance of Italy's 
exports of manufactures and the decline of those 
from Britain over a short period is very striking 
but is in fact only the continuation of a trend esta- 
blished many years before. 


VI 


Since the Second World War trade with sterling 
countries has again become important for Italy, 
filling in to some extent the gap in trade relations 
with Central and Eastern Europe. In 1950 Britain 
took 11.55% of all Italy’s exports compared with 
5%4% in 1938 although her share of imports into 
Italy was even lower than pre-war at 5.6%. Na- 
turally the visible trade balance was very much in 
Italy’s favour — { 20 m. in 1950. During the next 
year Italy’s exports rose very quickly to give her 
an export surplus of { 48 m. In manufactured goods 
Italy had again established a very strong position 
in the British market especially with regard to tex- 
tiles. Her exports of cottons, woollens, and artificial 
silks in 1951 came to over £ 22 m. compared with 
£ 2.5 m. for British textile exports to Italy. The 
advance of British exports generally has undoubtedly 
been hampered by the eagerness of Italian importers 
to use Marshall aid to make direct purchases from 
the U.S. Coal still remains the worst feature of 
British trade. In 1951 a mere 500,000 tons was 
exported and Italy was forced to rely on Germany, 
Belgium and Poland for a large part of her supplies. 

In 1952, however, Italy’s trade relations with 
Britain and the Sterling Area were radically changed. 
Whereas Italy extended her liberalisation measures 
so that by 1953 they covered 99°% of her trade 
with E.P.U. countries, Britain was forced by her de- 
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ficit with E.P.U. to cut the proportion down to 46%. 
Italy’s exports of textiles were particularly badly hit 
and her surplus with the U.K. was turned into a 
deficit of over { 1 m. in the first half of 1952, over 
£ 4 m. in the second half and as much as £ 23 m. 
in the first ten months of 1953. In 1949 and 1950 
Italy had been approximately in balance with the 
rest of the Sterling Area but in 1951 she had a 
deficit of about £ 34 m. due in the main to a sharp 
rise in the price of imports from India, Malaya and 
particularly Australia. In the first ten months of 1953 
the deficit was almost exactly twice as great (27) 
— Italian exports to Australia, Egypt, South Africa 
and the British Colonial Territories having suffered 
severely from import restrictions. 

Thus temporarily the pattern of Anglo-Italian 
trade has returned to that of the twenties and before 
— the settlements now being completed through the 
mechanism of E.P.U. It is difficult to forecast in 
what way the pattern of trade is likely to develop 
in the next few years. The decline of American 
aid will undoubtedly cause a reorientation of Italy’s 
import trade but Britain will be certain to face 
strong competition and much will depend on her 
success in continuing the recent improvement in her 
coal exports. On the other hand the general crisis 
in the world cotton trade does not augur well for 


Italian exports. Historical comparisons are often 


(28) All figures in this paragraph taken from I.M.F., Direc- 
tion of International Trade, Series T, Vol. IV, Nos. 1-2 and 10. 


as dangerous as forecasts but it is difficult to resist 
pointing to the similarity between Anglo-German 
and Anglo-Italian trade. A long standing export 
surplus for Britain was in each case reversed by the 
process of industrialisation behind tariff walls al- 
though in Italy’s case the final working out took 
longer to come about. Eventually the traditional 
exporter of manufactures became a net importer 
of manufactures from both countries and came to 
rely strongly on exports of raw materials and semi- 
manufactures to the newer industrial nations. The 
disadvantage of transport costs alone in metal manu- 
factures and heavy chemicals made Britain’s trade to 
all Europe in these goods very precarious. For long 
the settlements problem for Britain was solved by 
both Germany and Italy contracting huge deficits 
with countries of the British Empire. But economic 
nationalism cut these away in the thirties and it 
remains to be seen whether the old pattern will 
eventually be re-established for, though Italy has 
tended in recent years to incur a deficit with the 
Sterling Area, Britain has found difficulty in provi- 
ding herself with the offsetting surplus. Probably 
the present uncertainty can be said to have arisen 
more than anything else out of the fact that Britain 
has lived for only a short time without her free 
trade policy in a peaceful world. Just as Italy's 
internal structure may be shown to have adjusted 
itself over time behind the tariff, so we may eventually 
expect the same to happen to Britain. What form 
Anglo-Italian trade will then take none can say. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


ITALIAN BUDGET SUMMARY 
(milliards of lire) 









Table A 
































(a) Current revenue and movement of capital; on year account and arrears. 
(b) Estimates at December 31, 1953. 





of period A- | 


Source: Conto riassuntivo del Tesoro. 








I.N, 


ac- 


ITALIAN DOMESTIC PUBLIC DEBT 
(milliards of lire - Index Numbers, 


if Consolidated Redeemable 


debt 





Ad- 
by the 


1938 = 100) 





Total 


Bank | Amount; I.N, 


| counts of Italy 


«Floating debt . 
Interest 1 
Trea- |bearing | vances 
sury jcurrent 


Trea- 


sury 


notes 


Revenue bind Expenditure : De f£ ets 
| Fiscal year | Assessed _  Obbligated |  Obbligated ¥ 
—_—— i -| Collected or | Paid out |- "To. ~£*"- _ a Cash 

ist July | lovement | Movement | Movement | 
| Current | o¢ capital (a) Current | of capital | (a) Current of capital | Total 

| 1938-39 28 3 oes 40 2.8 see — 12 |}+ o2 |— 11.8 
1946-47 352 335 668 932 303 874 | — 580 + 31 |—549 | — 206 
1947-48 828 200 822 1,547 262 1,327 — 719 — 66 — 785 — 205 
1948-49 1,015 45 1,020 1,519 98 1,440 7 eae <a — 402 
1949-59 1,449 344 1,603 1,771 213 1,687 | — 322 + 131 — 19! — 84 
1950-51 1,676 247 1,617 1,853 341 1.776 |— 177 |\— 94 |—271 — 159 
1951-52 1,720 337 2,088 2,206 274 2,276 | — 486 — 63 — 423 — 188 
| 1952-53 1,872 311 2,307 2,340 137 2,541 | — 468 +174 |—294 — 234 
|1953-54(b)| 1789 30-3 — 2,157 81.5 — — 368 _— 5§1.2 |— 419 


Table 


Total of domestic 


public debt 





Amount 


I. N, 








1938 - June 53 | 
1949 - June | 53 | 
1950 - June 53 
1951 - June -| mei 
1952 - June . | 53 | 
1953 - March — 1 SY 
June | = 
Septembre .| 53 
October . .| 53 
November ./ 53 
! 


Factors _smcvensing the money circulation 
: gold and cash in han . 





December 1951 - December 1952 


balances abroad 
credits to clients 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 


credits to Government 


Total . 





49 
392 
586 
691 
829 | 

1,025 
1,025 | 
1,025 
1,025 
1,025 
1,020 


Source: Conto riassuntivo del Tesoro. 


in: Treasury current account . 
Lira Counterpart Fund 


Factors decrasing the money circulation 


Decrease in: 


(*) Mainly, export credits. 


sundry debtors (*) . 


sundry accounts (assets) 
| Increase in: free and fixed deposits 


sundry accounts (liabilities) 
Total . 


Net increase of the circulation . 


100 
800 
1,196 
1,410 | 
1,681 | 
2,091 | 
2,091 
2,091 | 
2,091 
2,091 
2,081 | 











milliards 
of lire 





20 


479 
628 
77° 
822 
922 


998 


\1,038 
1,108 
1,103 
1,094 





| 





I 
47° 
490 
471 
471 
453 
449 
447 
448 
448 
461 


Decrease in: 


Increase in: 





30 100 
1,693 | 5,643 
1,837 | 6,123 
2,058 6,860 
2,213 | 7.376 
2,271 | 757° 
2,355 | 7850 


2,426 8,086 
2499 | 8,330 
2,503 | 8,343 
2,517 | 8,390 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE CIRCULATION OF THE BANK OF ITALY 


1-5 | 


8.4 | 
9-0 | 
9-0 | 


15.0 
34-4 
38.2 
42-1 
42-7 


42-7 | 
4465 | 








133-5 
2,146.4 
2,486.0 
2,811.0 
3,110.0 
3-383-4 
3471-5 
3546.1 
3,618.7 
3.62303 
3635-3 


December 1952 - December 1953 


gold and cash in han . 


balances abroad 
credits to clients 


credits to Government 


in: Treasury current account . 


Lira Counterpart Fund 


Total . 
Factors decrasing the money circulation 


sundry debtors (*) . 


sundry accounts (assets) 


free and fixed deposits . 

sundry accounts (liabilities) 
Total . 

Net increase of the circulation . 


Factors increasing the money circulation 
Increase in: 





100 
1,608 
1,862 
2,106 
2,329 
25534 
2,600 
2,656 
2,710 
2,714 
2,723 


milliards | 
of lire | 


5-6 
20,1 
46.4 
47-9 
2503 

5-9 


151.2 


44-1 

3-6 
2204 
12.7 


82.8 


68.4 
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Table D 


DEPOSITS AND CURRENT ACCOUNTS IN ITALIAN BANKING SYSTEM AND POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 
(index numbers, 1938=1) 

























Banking System (a) Postal Savings "Benks 
: Current w ‘ Current 
Deposits Accounts (b) Total Deposits pice Total Percent 
End of period $$$ | | Js | | > ratio to de 






Mil- [Index| Mil- Index} Mil- |Index} Mil- |Index| Mil- {Index} Mil- | Index| posits and 
liards | num-| liards | num-| liards | num-| liards | num_} liards | num-} liards | num-jc/a of bank- 
of lire | bers | of lire | bers | of lire | bers | of lire} bers | of lire} bers | of lire} bers | ing system 


es 























































Me so sk ss Ss OU eee ee 933 | 55|1,949] 35 522] 18 135 | 122 657 | 22 3307 

WO 2. cs ote wt 8s PE OB | 008R1- 62 | 2295) 42 689 | 2 128 | 116 816 | 27 36.5 | 
SSE. ss ts wo og | BSCR TE 96 | 8,329) 78 | 2,088] 49 796 | 27 160 | 145 956 | 32 3565 
Me kl et tlt ll lt | RE 4G | Ee) 696i 3585] Se 963 | 33 197 | 179] 1,160] 38 34-7 
1953 March Jv. . 3 3 6) eee Pao 98 | 3,392] 62 | 1,012] 35 189 171 | 1,200; 40 35-3 
April . . . . . . «| 15743] 45 | 1,660 | 98 | 3,403] 62 | 1,024] 35 202 | 183] 1,226] 41 36.0 
May ..... . ./| 1,759} 46 | 1,681 | 99] 3.440] 62 | 1,036] 36 200 | 182] 1,236] 41 35-9 
June .... . . .! 1,785] 47 | 1,699 | 100 | 3,484 | 63 | 1,052] 36 197 | 179] 1,249] 42 35.8 

July ... . . | «| 5,821 | 47 | 1,722} 101 | 3,543 | 64 | 1.065 | 36 281 | 255] 1,346] 44 37.9 | 

August... . . ., 1,855] 48 | 1,740 | 102 | 3,595 | 65 | 1,076] 37 295 | 268] 1,371] 45 38.1 | 

September . . . . . | 1,885] 49 | 1,800 | 105 | 3,685 | 67 | 1,085 | 37 | 291 | 264] 1,376] 45 37.3 | 
October . . . . . . 1,899] 49 | 1,800 | 105 | 3,699 | 67 | 1,094 | 2 276 | 250] 1,370] 45 37.0 
November . . . . . | 1,928] 50 | 1,836] 108 | 3,764] 68 | 1,097 | 37 | 277 | 251] 1,374] 45 36.5 
Dicember . . . . . | 2,019] 53 | 1,891] 111 | 3,910] 71 | 1,093 | 37 | 275 | 250] 1,368] 45 34.9 

% change | 

Dec, 1952-Dec. 1953 + 19.6 + 14.8 + 17.2 + 13.4 + 39-5 | + 17.9 






(a) The data refer to 365 banks (commercial and saving banks) which hold about 99% of the total deposits collected by all 
Italian banks. 

(b) Inter-bank current accounts are excluded. 
Source: Bollettino of the Bank of Italy. 









DEPOSITS, CURRENT ACCOUNTS AND ASSETS OF ITALIAN BANKS (a) 
(millions of lire) 

























Items | 31.12.51 | 30.6.52 | 31.12.52 31.3-53 30.6.53 30.9.53 31-12.53 


















Amount outstanding 








Deposits and current accounts. . . 2,686,037 |2,893,738 | 3,335,350 | 3,391,847 3,484,279 | 3,685,532! 3,914,644 
Cash and sums available at sight. . 294,938 | 219,283) 345,027 268,243 277,966 278,146, 359,076 
Fixed deposits with the es and 

other Institutions . . . 342,529 | 399,324 423,403 423,486 432,139 495,104 466,493 
Government Securities (b) . . . . 610,698 | 694,284 674,086 718,526 735.383 | 779,219 764,839 






Credits to clients (Cc) . . . ... 2,135,381 |2,230,372 | 2,649,294 2,696,513 | 2,793,070 | 2,945,473 3,206,120 






Index Numbers: 31-12-1948 = 100 









Deposits and current accounts. . . 176.8 191.6 | 219.3 223.1 229.1 242.4 25764 
Cash and sums available at sight. . 174.5 129.7. | 204.1 158.6 164.4 164.5 212.4 
Fixed deposits with the we and | 

other Institutions . ° aha 192.7 224.6 238.2 238.2 243-1 278.5 262.4 
Government Securities (b) a 153-6 174.6 169.7 180.7 | -185.- 193-7 184.6 
Credits to clients (Cc) . . . - ss 186.3 194.6 231.1 235-3 243-7 257-0 283.9 






% Of deposits and current a/cs 







| Cash and sums available at sight. . | 10.9 7.6 10.3 7.9 7.9 75 Qu2 
| Fixed deposits with the bai atatal) and | 
other Institutions . . . 12.7 13.8 12.6 12.4 12.4 13.4 11.9 
Government Securities (b) . . . . 22.7 23-9 20.2 21.1 21.1 20.8 19.5 
Credits to clients (c) 79-4 77.0 79.4 79-4 80.1 79-9 81.9 













(a) The data refer to 365 banks (commercial and savings banks) which hold about 99% of the total deposits collected by al 
Italian banks. 

(b) Treasury bills and other Government securities. Nominal value. 

(c) Includes: bills on hand, rediscount at the Bank of Italy, contangoes, advances, current accounts, credits abroad, loans reco’ 
erable on salaries, credits on note of hand, mortgage loans, current accounts with sections for special credits, non-Government # 
rities, participations. 


Source; Bollettino of the Bank of Italy. 





















3 
9 
10 







195! 
1952 


1953 - 


Year or month 


1950 - December 
- December 


- June 
December 


March 
June 
September 
October 
November 
December 
%, change 


Dec. *52-Dec. '53 


(a) End of year or month. 


Amount (b) 
(milliards Index pd dation 
of lire) 


Note Circulation (a) | 





Statistical Appendix 


(Index Numbers, jn lr 





1,176.1 5,228 5,406 
1,304.2 5:796 5.454 
1,224.5 5.422 5,133 
1,411.1 6,271 5,288 
1,310.3 5,823 5,264 
1,288.6 5727 5.259 
1,355-9 6,026 55249 
1,298.0 5,768 5237 
1,411.1 6,271 5,222 
1,501,0 6,671 5259 
+ 6.3 ie 
Includes: 


‘Wholesale prices ( ©) 


' Foodstuffs 


5:567 
59355 
5.491 
5,624 
5,656 
5,686 
5,695 
5,638 
5,602 
5,658 


+ 0.6 


Cost of 


+ 


Living 


(c) 


(c) 


NOTE CIRCULATION, PRICES, WAGES AND SHARE QUOTATIONS IN ITALY 


Wage rates 
‘in industry quotations 





Table F 
ena nn ” Fine gold : 
Price of 
one gram Index 
@) (lire) (4) er 





5,009 
59416 


5,559 
5,612 


51613 
5.718 
5,642 
5664 
5,691 
5,678 


I.I 


(annual or monthly averages) 





Year or month 


1950 - 
1951 - 
1952 - 
1952 - 


1953 - 





5,962 
6,685 


7,055 
7,426 


79525 
79525 
79573 
7573 
7°573 
7573 


+ 1.9 


PRICES AND YIELDS OF ITALIAN SECURITIES BY MAIN CATEGORIES 


1,589.1 
1,714.9 
1,872.3 
2,316.6 


2,344.8 
2,244.2 
2432-9 
25399-3 
2,385.7 
25399 


+ 3.2 


Bank of Italy notes and Treasury notes; (b) Bollettino of the Bank of 
letino Mensile di Statistica issued by the Central Institute of Statistics; (d) Business Statistics Centre of Florence. 
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919 
885 


795 
77° 


765 
755 
745 
74° 
725 
720 


— 6.4 







Italy; (c) Bol- 


30535 
3403 


3,058 
2,961 


2,942 
2,903 
2,865 
2,846 
2,788 
2,769 
















































































Table G 




















Consolidated 





Price 


(index 


number 


*38 = 100) 


Yield 
(per cent 


per an- 


num) 


Redeemable 
Yield 





Price 
(index 
number 
*38= 100) 


per an- 





a. av, 
a. av. 
a. av. 


June 
December 
March 
June 
September 
October 
November 
Dicember 





105.4 
101.9 
101.5 


100.9 
102.5 
100.4 
99-6 
98.9 
98.4 
98.2 
99-1 














| Com- 


All 
Year 
or month mo- 
dities 
a. av, 45905 | 
1951 - a. av, 5,581 
19§2 - a. av, 5,270 





- June 55133 | 
Dec. 5,288 | 
-March | 5,264 | 
June | 5,250 
Sept. | 5,246 
Oct. | 5,237 
on | 5,222 | 
| 5+259 
% e Change 


Dec: 1952-53] — 045 


Source : 





| + 


Foodstuffs 
| 
Vege- 2 
table Animal 
4:746 | 6,401 
4,821 7,289 
4,869 6,696 








5°45 


Source: Bollettino of the Bank of Italy. 





93-4 6.06 
88.2 6.42 
87.3 6.48 
90.6 6.25 
91.0 6.22 
88.9 6.37 
87.5 6.47 
88.2 6.42 
87.8 6.45 
85.8 6.60 
85.6 6.61 


(per cent 


num) 


Government Seourities 


Treasury 
Bonds 


Price 


Yield 





(index |(per cent 


number | per an- 
"38= 100) 


num) 





Average 
™ Price Yield | Price | Yield . 
(index | (Per cent} (index (per cent 
number | Pef an- | number per an- 
"38=100) | 2UM) | '38=100) num) 





93-6 
97-3 
87.1 


92.0 
87.9 
86.3 
86.0 
86.6 
86.3 
85.3 
84.2 


5-68 
6.06 


6 
89.1 
88.6 


93-3 
90-4 
88.8 
88.3 
88.8 
88.5 
87.3 
86.4 


WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 


Share Securities 
























































5.83 1,528.2 
6.12 1,676.2 
6.15 1,618.3 
5-84 1,872.3 
6.03 2,316.6 
6.14 2,344.8 
6.17 2,244.2 
6.14 2,432.9 
6.16 | 2,399.3 
6.24 2,385.7 
6.31 2,390.9 

















5-44 
6.56 


7-12 
































6.57 
5-54 
5.31 
6.37 
5-98 
6.11 
6.17 
6.21 

















































































(Index Numbers, 1938= 100) Teble H 
| Hides, | Raw mate- | Chimical a oe par | 
Skins ‘rials, metal! Pucks raw | Bricks, 
: 4 a) and | Lum- Paper Lime 
Textiles | and and engi- lubri- materials; — Glass 
Foot- neering | ¢ . and ber goods c - : 
wear products seed | products | ic! 
| 6,015 | 4,191 5,228 3.784 | 5,302 | 5,677 4:778 | 6,106 | 4,928 
| 7,621 | 5,213 6,689 4,666 | 6,008 | 7,250 8,318 6,603 4,878 
6.343 | 4245 | 6,767  4:440 | 55717 | 8,344 6,246 | 7,216 © 4,707 








4,668 6,295 
5.141 6,757 
5,283 6,502 
5-489 | 6,113 
59310 | 6,575 
5,263 | 6,490 
5,182 6,571 
5,242 6.616 

1.9 | \— a 





6,241 35945 

6,014 4,230 

6,030 | 4,243 
| 6,039 4,025 
| 5,768 3,908 
| 55766 | 4,017 
| 59792 | 3997 
| 59779 | 4032 | 
— 1 ae | 


Bollettino Mensile di Statistica. 






































6,777 
6,396 
59959 
5,642 
5,642 
5,666 
5,636 
5,632 


— 22.0 





| 





4,386 
4.310 
4.154 
4,006 
4,019 
4,024 
4,028 
45135 


— 4-1 


| 
| 
| 





5,718 
5,530 
5.411 
5,286 
59124 
5,124 
5,118 
5117 


8,419 6,168 
8,372 5.320 
8,404 | 5,302 
8,387 | 5.214 
8,376 5,222 
8,376 5,292 
8,384 | 5,380 
8,410 | 5,482 


— 7:55 |+ 4 | + 3-0 


7»220 
7,240 
7,231 
79163 
7202 
7,202 
72199 
| 7:243 


| + 0.04 








4797 
4/797 
4644 
4644 
| 4404 
| 4494 | 
41404 
| 49404 













































































\— 6.5 
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WAGES AND SALARIES IN ITALY 


(gross retributions - inclusive of family allowances) T 
(Index Numbers, 1938= 100) ‘able | 








| = chang: 
Categories TD Es caaenccauggene=ngneninesenatieenpemaerbdpmannterto: be : 


a av. June September | October | November | December | Dec. ’ 


| Industry: 
Specialized workers . . . . « . | 6553 | 6,542 6,583 6,583 6,583 6,583 
Skilled workers. 7250 | 7,237 7,282 7,282 7,282 7,282 
Ordinary workers and semi-skilled labourers | 72733 | 72738 7773 7773 7:773 7:773 
Labourers .. | 8,380 | 8,371 8,422 8,422 8,422 8,422 
General index of lieitiy s+ + + © | 79537 | 79525 7573 79573 7°573 79573 
Agriculture... (= het. ae 72999 8,137 8,137 8,137 8,137 
Government Civil Beatigtinn 
te. a 4,121 4,121 4,121 4,121 4,121 
Group B(b). . . ee | 49053 41053 4,953 4,053 4,053 4,053 
Group C (cy . % Ae accion WAL * 4,800 4,800 4,800 4,800 4800 4,800 
Subordinate staff , » | 59385 51385 59385 5,385 5»385 59385 


General Index of Government Civil Ringlepens 4.545 4545 4545 45545 4545 4545 





(a) Administrative grade; (b) Executive grade; (©) Clerical grade. 
Source: Bollettino Mensile di Statistica. 


NATIONAL INDEX OF LIVING COST 
(1938 = 100) 


Year or month All Items | Foodstuffs Clothing —" 

1950-a.av. .. . 4,849 5,877 5,742 3480 

Sie DS. Mi ot | 5,320 6,279 6,975 3746 

oe rer 5,546 6,541 6,415 4,031 

= 6 WR es © § 

1952 -Jume . .. . 55559 6,566 6,410 | 3,991 
December . . 5,612 | 6,633 §,218 4,100 

1953 - March . . . 5,613 6,619 6,203 | 4,105 
Sr 5,718 6,788 6,185 | 4,077 
September . . 5,642 6,663 6,247 4,086 
October . . . 5,664 6,689 6,268 4,086 
November . . 5,691 | 6,721 6,284 4,080 
December . . 5,678 6,693 6,291 4,084 

% change Dec. 1952- | , 

ee eae ee oe + 0.9 +11 — 04 


Source: Bollettino Mensile di Statistica. 











UNEMPLOYMENT IN ITALY BY ECONOMIC SECTORS 


Commerce | Transport , I. N. 
Industry and and Gakited Employees Total (a. av. 
services | Communi-| workers 1947=100) 


Agriculture) 
| | 

| cations 
-— Ban eee a 








— 239,808 | 1,034,410 46,352 22,477 | 378,288 | 93,775 1,815,768 89.7 
December . | 371,214 | 1,116,297 50,781 21,257 | 402,391 | 92,454 2,055,606 101.7 


| 1950-Jume .. . 251,524 | 911,241 43.158 17,978 | 379,790 | 77,550 1,672,849 82.6 
December . | 435:552 | 1,024,305 47,395 | 19,499 | 470,618 | 71,867 2,069,809 102.2 


1951 - June . . . | 321,985 919,880 | 55.126 24,667 499,053 | 83,250 1,903,961 94-0 
December. . 400,995 | 997,191 61,592 | 25,591 | 523.797 | 84,992 2,094,158 103-4 


| 1952-Jume . . . | 414,885 984,341 | 64,597 27,014 | 447,800 | 93,071 2,031,708 100.3 
December. . | 438,503 912,948 66,838 | 23,440 | 657,090 | 93,206 2,192,025 108.2 


1953 -Jume . - . | 472,921 827,686 45,264 18,438 | 670,553 | 96,717 2,131,579 105.3 
September . | 441,190 | 789,342 43,865 17,511 643,511 | 94,555 2,048,520 101.1 
October . . 450,361 808,712 48,526 17,787 | 665,500 | 96,525 2,106,752 104.0 
November . | 477,204 828,718 | 49,573 | 17,932 | 699,911 | 97,135 2,170,473 10762 
December . 490,927 917,141 50,100 18,749 | 739,161 | 96,338 2,312,407 114.2 


Source: Ministry of Labour, Stetistiche del Lavoro. 
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ITALIAN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEXES (a) 
(unadjusted, 1938 = 100) Table N 







































Gee - Manufactures Elec- 
Year or month ral ral , Tex. | Lum. ' Metal- | Engi- Non | Che- tric 
Index Total | Food dies wa aper lurgy | °° metallic sileilin Rubber | Power 
ing ores 
195 - a av. 2. ee 138 11g 132 139 114 62 114 135 130 128 171 152 183 
19§2- » » + + + | 142 145 136 146 105 62 113 150 142 137 172 142 193 
1953- » » es 156 175 150 150 113 59 129 149 156 161 212 160 202 
1953 - March . . . | 155 179 149 151 117 61 130 135 164 173 195 161 192 
ee 152 165 146 138 110 56 124 150 153 157 209 148 200 
September . . 161 176 156 152 118 62 132 155 163 156 227 173 203 
October . . . 174 183 169 166 134 60 144 171 178 176 235 180 214 
November . . 168 186 162 162 117 61 136 166 165 175 240 180 213 
December . 169 182 162 184 113 61 130 161 156 167 247 163 217 









%, change 1952-1953 |+ 9.8 | + 20.6 ]4 10.2}4 2.7 |4°7.6 |-4.9 [114.1] -0.7 |4-9.8 [4 17.5 |4 23.2 | 412.6] 4 4.6 





(a) On the problem of index numbers on Italian industrial production, see this Review, No. 16, January-March 1951: A note 
on the Index Numbers of Italian Industrial Production, by E. D’Elia, pag. 34; and National Income, Consumption and Investments 
in Italy, ibid., page 3. 

Source: Bollettino Mensile di Statistica. 






SELECTED BUSINESS INDICATORS 

























































Index Numbers, 1948 (annual average)= 100 Teble O 
‘Zz | I d steel | | 
Goods Number . TOR ane sice 
| loaded and) of tele- | _—- industry a | Tourist | Railways 
Months | Of rooms | unloaded _ | department!— = 
} | grams di- | | movement | traffic 
planned | in Italian | stores Orders | Stoks | 
| ports spatched | 
7 " — 
| } | } 
| Mga-Jume . . 1... 483.4 | 171.0 145-4 | 278.5 191.1 | 135.8 | 443-9 115.3 
December ~e- +, | gee 164.7 155-2 | 583.8 124.6 | 156.3 | 209.0 | 118.0 
193 - January . .... | 331.6 | 181.5 141.4 | 271.5 137-2 159-3. | 158-9 | 115-4 
February . ... . 423-5 204.4 146.5 227.0 135-7 156.9 | 161.1 | 12%.- 
March... .. 372.8 | 188.3 151.2 280.7. | 202.7 153-6 | 239-9 | 111-4 
| ae 458.2 | 198.9 154.8 344-7. | 112.3 15306 | 442.4 | 109.2 
| ee Ma se ae eS 415.7. | 179.1 142.7 360.1 167.9 148.7, | 459-3 111.6 
eee 536.9 | 185.8 145-4 392.2 188.5 138.6 | 539-1 115.4 
a ere ok oP ee 190.8 153-1 350.6 211.7 | 133-4 | 872.2 127.0 
Auget ....-. 378.2 | 198.5 144.8 281.8 211.4 141.6 |* 1,263.3 117.4 
September... . 423-0 | 194-9 163-8 | 371.2 256.7 142.4 778.2 | 135-7 
ME tt ls 493-3, | 189.7 | 165.5 | 4484 | 159.6 149-6 | 406.0 133-9 
November .... 348.8 | 192.3 1499 | 416.1 150.6 145-4 | 229.3 | 126.5 
December. . ... 594-2 | 204.3 | 161.2 706.3 145-4 150.4 | 244-7 118.2 








Source: Previsioni a breve termine. 





ITALY’S 






IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1952 AND 1953 
(millions of lire) 





































- 5 F 2. 2S 
Month ; : nw | ] ; 

Imports Exports | Deficit Imports | Exports % Deficit 

PL Bi 6 ei wie 122,937 | 84,524 — 38,413 | 1355374 | 66,924 | - 68,450 

DEAS 2 inte bose eb) GRR 76,888 | - 37,343 | 122,320 | 71.433 | - 50,887 
March 131,330 | 75520 | — 55,810 | 131,455 | 76,675 | — 54780 | 
+ oa 127,134 | 69,142 - 57,992 126,799 73398 | - 53,401 | 
y 132,085 71,779 | —- 60,306 | 127,979 73982 | - 53,997 | 
June 120,632 | 65,680 - 54,952 | 127,501 73,102 | — 54,399 | 

he 126,744 | 68,188 - 58556 | 120,463 82,039 | — 38,424 

2a le - 45.735 | 103,323 | 71,287 &: 32,036 

Spember 2. 2. ww wk. 120.259 68,487, | - 51,772 | 119,874 | 75,601 | — 44,273 
October 128,390 77,983 | - 50,407 | 125,342 | 86,316 — 39,026 | 
November | 115,763 69,783 - 45980 | 126,219 | 84.497 | - 41,722 | 
December | 116,509 80,579 | - 35:930 | 130304 =. eee 
‘meernceceeee ee 4. SE 
Total. . . « | 144595733 866,537 | -593-196 | 1,496,954 | 930,046 | -566,908 | 


Source: Statistica del Commercio con V’Estero. 


Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 


PRODUCTION IN SOME ITALIAN INDUSTRIAL BRANCHES Table Q 











Index Numbers (1947 = 100) 


| 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 





| Metallic minerals 
Iron ores . . . thous. of m. tons 8) 476.1! 5 790.2 | ’ ‘| 42.6] 55.8 
Mercury ores . . » » » » | 6 .9| 184.0 95-7, *1%-5) 


a Ge eas * » » » is| 64. 65.4 | a5. 93.6, 95-4 
me ess & 8 » ow ¢ .Q| i 179.6 | 89.7) 103.5) 








| Non- metallic minerals | 
Sardinian coal . . thous. of m. tons *s 611 i 997-0 1,057.5, 204.0] 229.9) 
Pyrites . - + + » » » ' 2) 1,144 =| 1,225.4) 96.8] 96.5 
Xiloid lignite . .  » » | 621.3 | 573.6, 79.8) 94-8 


» 
Raw fused sulphur» » » 236. 227. 6.0} 2. 
Marble in blocks.» » » | ‘ ¥ : a 7 Po Ram | 


Natural gas. . . millions of m3 | 1 6 6) 1,442.9 2,297.9 2,948.5) 5:71 1-1 














| Food industries and drinks 


Sugar. . . . . thous. of quintals | 3 Lal 548.71 6 .1| 6,690.0 7:463.2! 1§0.0| 177.1) 
ees oe Se Ve hectolitres | 6) 5. 167.0, 1,484.6 1,388.4) 204.7} 173.7) 





| _ Tobacco production . thous. of quintals 1 ¢ 418.0 434-8! 127.7] — 





| Textile industry 


Cotton-yarn product thous. of quintals | be : 2,310.3) 2,031.4 1,922.9) 


| 

» fabric » » » » D> pec -1) 1,681.4) 1,460.6 1,462.-) 
| Artificial fibres . » ~ » » 53: -9| 1,353-5| 795-8 1,100.9} 
| 


| Metallurgical industry | 
| Pig iron . . . thous. of m. tons | : ’ 952.6, 1,102.3 | 1,222.3) 
| Crude steel. . .  » » » » | 2,322.9] 2,362.4] 3,062.9] 3,535+1 3,408.3! 
Hot rolled steel . » » » » | 1,658. .8| 2,366.6) 2,616.0 2,467.9) 
| Non-ferrous mineral industry 
| Mercury . . . . thous. of m. tons | e 1.8 1.9 1.8 
Aluminium. . . » Y es wt 8 . 50.7, 52.8 55-5! 
PA ee » » » » | -0| 5. 36.0) 34-3 38.-| 


Mme tthe CU ‘se ww ‘ 1! 47-2 54.8 60.0| 








Engineering industry 
Typing machines _number-thous. sare 8} 150.8} 167.2 183.3 
Sewing machines . » » , wend 3] 325-6) 368.1 | 381.0! 
Electric locomotives » -units _ | 92.-| 39-- 18.- 
Railway carriages . »  -thous. r Vee f . 0.2 0.05 0.04 
Automobiles . . » » = . 131.6, 124.8 150.2 





| 
| 











| | 

| Chemical industry | | 
Sulphuric acid . . thous. of m. tons | 1,721.3 -3| 2,291.7, 2,320.6 2,478.9) 106.9) 13361) 
Caustic soda . . » » » » | 165.0 ’ 263. 9 135-5 181,2| 91.7) 159-9) 














Mineral oil industry | 
Gasoline . . . . thous. of m. tons 415-2 I} 1,358.7; 1,768.1 2,285.2) 185. 5| 327.2! 
Refined oil . - . » » » » 150.2| ' 469.6 616.5 818.8) 116.4) 312.6 

| Pete... ® s+ * 460.2) +3) 39321-0 4.495-8 | 5479544) 419.3) 721. 6 





| Cement industry | | | 
| Milled cement. . . of m. tons 4,607.6) 5 +5} 5578-3) 6,651.9 7553-6, 108. 5| 121.0 
| 
| Blectrie industry 
Thermoelectric | 

production . . millions of kwh ( 620.2) 2,947.6] 2,748. 4) 3605.3 4647.6, 475.2! 
Hydroelectric prod. » » » | 12,522.6/ 10,972. _ 25+750-4| 26,532.2 | 2726004) 167.4| 
Total production . » » » | 13,142.8! 13,909.6 


| 
| 
| 443-1 


205.6 
28. 108. 8 30,137.6 | 31,908.-| 181.9| 216.8, 





Source: Bollettino Mensile of the Central Institute of Statistics. 



















Products 





Leguminous Plants: 
Broad bean (a) 


Bean . 
_ ae 
Chick-pea 
Lentil 
Others 


Potatoes and Vegetables: 


Potatoes 
Broad beans 
Beans 

Peas 
Tomatoes 
Asparagus 
Artichokes . 


Thistles, Fennels & Celeries . 


Cabbages 
Cauliflowers 


Onions and Garlics . 
Melons and Watermelons . 


Industrial Crops: 
Tobacco . 
Boet . 


Hemp 
Flax 


Cotton 


~e awe ower — 


Grapes 
Olives 
Oranges . . 
Mandarines . 
Lemons . 


Quinces . 


Pomegranates 


Almonds . 
Hazel-nuts . 
Walnuts 
Figs . 
Carubs . 
Mulberry 


SE UEEEEIee 


| 1953 


1952 


Production i aatteatl Production | 


thousand | per ha 
(q.Is) |hectar.) 


ot q.ls 
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ITALY’S PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS (*) 
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Table R 








thousand | 
of q.lis 


(provv.) 





2 


5 





Lime . 
Seed 
Lime . 
Seed . 
Fibre . 
Seed 


Annual Bearing Tree 


(*) 1 hectare=2.4711 acres; 1 quintal=220.46 lb. 
(a) For seeding only. 


Source: Central Institute of Statistics and Ministry of Agriculture. 


| 78,699.8 | 


1,266.7 
2,654.0 
5,081.1 
8,633.7 
23,881.9 


3,488.7 
1,167,1 
119.9 
442-3 
133.8 
417.3 


27,122.6 


1,113.9 
896.6 
1,275.6 
11,000.5 
143-9 
1,434.8 
1,779.0 
6,146.9 
4,488.2 
2,317.9 
355025 


7393 
59:933-3 


677-4 | 


3204 
344 
114.9 
68.8 
99.6 


68,940.2 


10,180.7 | 


5:497-3 
903.2 
2,886.4 
9299-7 
3,969.2 
3,806.0 
356-3 
1,306.7 
1.035.6 
150.2 
57+3 
2,051.4 
22504 
519.2 
3,583.6 
422.2 
9,641.0 


88,000.0 | 


1,299.3 


3,123.0 | 
6,089.3 | 
9-200.,0 | 
32.000.0 


59345-1 
1,653.0 
128.0 
613.7 
173-3 
514-1 


31,271.0 
1,157+9 | 


997-3 


1,271.3 | 
13,601.0 | 


154-4 | 


1,500.8 


1,822.0 | 
6,320.0 | 


4,689.0 
2,730.6 
3,806.6 


685.0 


61,200.0 


635«1 
30.6 
35-6 

127.1 
77-1 

125.3 


| 73,000.0 
| 17,500.0 


5,670.0 
950.0 


2,750.0 | 


8,463.0 
4,105.0 


4,119.0 | 


353-0 
1,269.1 
1,061.0 

176.6 

65.0 
2,316.0 


475.0 | 


461,0 
397770 
455-0 
979509 





| 1953 


Index numbers 
1936-39 = 100 
Total 
Production 


Production 


per ba 


1952 | 1953 
| 























716.- 
91.8 


137-3 
107.- 


| 123.6 
| 106.9 


84.1 
98.8 
79-3 
156.1 


135-3 | 


| 108.- 


129.5 
198.6 


1539 


142.- 
| 133-7 


196.4 
87.6 
108.9 


| 108.— 
| 182.7 
95-5 | 


161.- 


187,- 


167.7 


130.5 


| 119.- 
122.8 | 


17401 


177-9 | 


84.1 
289.8 


206.2 | 
177.8 | 
142.1 | 140.6 
1943 | 181.3 
193.9 | 198.6 


246.5 


113.6 | 128,3 
103.2 | 213.9 
95-6 | 


96.6 
79-1 


100,! | 


109.3 | 119.8 
58.8 | 








112.1 | 125.- 


99-2 | 10367 
91.3 108.6 
83.2 | 100.7 
78.2 104.9 
92.6 | 124-7 
63.9, 98.9 
8.7 112.1 
ag 88,1 
110.2 | 15142 
88,1 | 111.8 


102,0 | 14743 
95-4 | 96-4 
166.9 | 195-6 
11569 | 445+ 
80.0 | 9%9 
trot | 1108 
107.1 | 114.6 
142.6 | 89.7 
122.2 | 11404 
ot 108.6 
G31 | 1954 
85.6 | 93-6 


94-7 | 93-4 | 


120,— | 435-3 | 


| 
62.5 | 435+7 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 


Toble § 
MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM QUOTATIONS OF SOME ITALIAN COMPANIES QUOTED ON STOCK EXCHANGES 
(Lire) 


1952 | 1953 


IV Quarter | II Quarter | IIE Quarter | IV Quarter 


Companies 





| 
ill 

~ 
| Maxi- Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- | 
| mum | mum | mum | mum | mum | mum mum | 
| | | | | | a 
Financial ad Insurance | 
| | 
Strade Ferrate Meridionali (Bastogi) . - + | 1,920! 1,578 1,785) 1,780) 1,543) 1,425) 1,280) 1,413| 1,320 
S.T.E.T. - Soc. Torinese Eserc. Telefonici . 3760 2,940! 2 | 2,990} 2,650] 3,165) 2,810) 3,220} 
La Centrale .. Bite. wc +++) + + IE,Q1O) 9,850) 10,540) 9,300 11,920 10,080) 12,065) 
Pirelli & C. . a oe 10,630) 8,025) 11,910) | 1,510) 1,349) 1,735! 1,475) 1,785) 1,673 
Assicurazioni Generali Bee arse get 13,020, 9,080) e 950| ,000| 12,730 10,500) 13,900| 11,700) 14,075| | 
Riunione Adriatica di Sicurtd . . . . 6,300 4,700 6,950) | §,625| 4,920) 6,050) 5,170| 6,030 








| 











Textiles | 


Snia Viscosa.. . 1,752. 1,475| 1,675) 1, 00! 1,400] 1,110) 1,550| 1,345| 1,460 1,342 
Chatillon - Soc. Ital. Fibre “Tessili ‘Art. ; py ae aad 2 nana natal 1,725, 2,385 my 2,390) Pee 
Linificio e Canapificio Nazionale . . . 1,105 1,298 1,244, 927 935 870 1,022 758 788 698) 
Cotonificio Vittorio Oleese . . . . - 2,790 3,670) 39500, 2,405) 2,495 2,080} 2,815) 2,220) 2,405) 2,005 
Cucirini Cantoni Coats. . . . . . 9:759 7,000) 10,040 8,125) 8,890 7,390) 8,700 7,500) 8,675) 8,140 
Cotonificio Cantoni. . - - + + - 13,050| 11,600) 13,520) 11,500) 11,400 10,000! 12,790] 10,090) 12,260) 11,290 
Lemificio Bomi. ss s+ tt lw 16,590, 13,150, 16,050) 14,250] 15,600, 14,000 17,100 14,600, 17,200) 16,025 
| | 

| | } 


Minerals, Metals and Engineering 


SSS ae eee Ce ee 3805 2,850 3,970) 3,600) 3 800| 2,905) me 
Finsider Ae B . eee 710 «614 724) 515, tae 

Tiva Alti Forni e Accisierie a Italia ec BOG 370 343) 37%) 284) 300 292 
ee eS ep te ge ath. gies 25730 2,420) 2,715) 2,150; 2,055) 1 2,213 
eet) COs Oe Eta: WyOte 286, 259) 290) 247; 257) 223 
eS oe, Poet kee” gee 618 522) 664) 601) 617) 642 
Ansaldo. vs kl ts Wet WerLRe | bate cece RL’ weet ee 150 
ee ae eee ree sss} +e] 146) 132) 456 483 


| 
| 





Public Utilities | | | 

Societd Edison . . . . . . . « | 20470| 2,107) 2,780) 2,402) 2,508) 1,803) 1,980, 1,848) 
Grga% . . » « « «| 29465) 2,970) 3,040) 2,720! 2,840) 2 | 2,295, 2,055) 
Soc. Adriatica di Elettricit. . . . 1,191 1,040| 1,385) 1, 1,265) 1,258 940) 
S.I.P. - Soc. Idroelettrica Piemonte. . . 1445 1,272, 1,633) I 1,403, 1,227| 1,120) 
Soc. Meridionale di Elettricitd . . . . 1,258, 1,057) 1,408) 1, 1,234 1,021) 954) 
Soc. Elettrica Selt- Valdarno . . « «= 49425-35815) 44775) | 4,200 4,460) 3,875) 
Soc. Romana di Elettriciti. . . . . coe] cco] Ge7tO} 3,990) 4,220) 3, 4.435, 3, gto 
Soc. Telefonica Tirrena - Serie A . . 620 2,800/$ 49779) 3-990) 6 | 
Soc. Telefonica Tirrena - Serie B -"s 4.255) 43460) 3,050 3.515, 3.075 
Italcable . . . ne 3,960 4,680 "a | 45165) 4,620) 3,825, 
Foodstuffs | | | 
| | | | 

Eridania - Zuccherifici Nazionali . . . — 22:870, 19,450) 25,700| 21,450| 24,650) 15, $59) 19, 260 16,150 19,600 

Soc. Italiana Industria Zuccheri. . . . 99400 10,650, 11,700/ 10,175, 12,125) 9,875) 14, 525) 11,525, 14,950) 14,150 

| | | | j 

















| 

Chemicals 

Montecatini. . c 1205) 1,081 1,353) 1,190) 1,138) 1,080. 1,005| 944 994| 939 
A.N.L.C. - Azienda Naz. Idr. Combustibili . | 155) 166) 133,153) 19) = 58) 130) 14440} MMI) 
Societ& Italiana per il Gas . j sel wee) eee ee «| 1,288) 1,077) 1,324) 1,182) 1,336 1,165 
| | | 

| } | 


Sundry 


Soc. Gen. Immobiliare . . — a 435; 567) 458) 479| 307, 416 348 411| 393 
Istituto Romano dei Beni Stabili a! mde iY 6,980) 10,030) 2» 875) 8,890; 6,500! 8,350 6.750 8,660| 8,100 
Pirelli Soc. per Azioni. . > mree I 1,205) 1,512! 1,327] 1,425] 1,330| 1,665) 1,414) 1,767 1,678 
Italcementi . . ow ae! eee 8,970) 12,200| 10,100) 11,525 9,730, 13,180, 11,525) 13,200) 12,85 
Castiove Burgo . - 1 wt lt lt ew | 6,640} 10,000 8,530| 9,750) 8,490) 9,950) 8,760| 10,220) 9:50? 





Source: Bollettino Mensile di Statistica. 








